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HE greatest and most genial of Scottish 
theologians, preachers, humorists, bymn- 
makers, song-writers, ministers, and philan- 
thropists, in these later times, has now re- 
cently, almost im- 
mediately upon the 
completion of his 
sixtieth year, disap- 
peared. Since the 
death of Dr. Chal- 
mers, in 1847, there 
has been no one in 
any way comparable 
to Dr. Macleod 
among the great di- 
vines of the Kirk 
of Scotland. For 
nearly thirty years 
together he has been 
increasingly a pow- 
erin the land. He 
was beloved and 
honored by the vast 
majority of the four 
millions of his fel- 
low-countrymen. 
From the sovereign 
downward, no less 
than from the very 
lowliest of Norman 
Macleod’s parishion- 
ers upward, the 
great pulpit-orator 
won to himself the 
regard only accord- 
ed to those who 
have risen to the 
rank of a nation’s 
favorite. 
Looking upon 
him, listening to 
him, conversing with 
him, you could see, 
you could hear, you 
could understand, 
that the man was 
no mere sectarian. 
The large heart of 
the Christian beat 
in that stalwart bo- 
som. Gaelic though 
he was ingrained, 
never was Gael seen 
at once under loftier or more alluring as- 
pect. Instead of the high cheek-bones, the 
hard facial outlines, the shrewd penetrant 
glance usually associated with the popular 
notion of the true-born Scot, you recognized 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 


in the full lips, in the half-closed, kindly eyes, 
in the every comely feature of Norman Mac- 
leod, the countenance of one whom even a 
compatriot, not knowing who he was, might 


NORMAN MACLEOD, 


readily have mistaken for a noble specimen 
of an Englishman. Athletic in form, he had 
one especial gift, however, that gained him 
willing audience everywhere. His voice, in 


speaking and singing, had the ring of a silver | 


clarion. Welcome was the sourd of it in its 
homeliest greeting, equally in the palace and 
the cottage. Twenty-eight years ago, when 
the accents of that voice first fell upon the 
ears of the young 
queen, what was the 
instant impression 
produced by them 
upon her heart, her 
conscience, and her 
imagination? As 
charmingly as em- 
phatically her maj- 
esty wrote at the 
very time in her 
diary, under date 
October, 1854: 


“We went to 
kirk, as usual, at 
twelve o’clock. The 
service was perform- 
ed by the Rev. Nor- 
man Macleod, of 
Glasgow, son of Dr. 
Macleod, and any 
thing finer I never 
heard. The sermon, 
entirely extempore, 
was quite admirable 
—so simple and so 
eloquent, and s0 
beautifully argued 
and put. The text 
was from the account 
of the coming of 
Nicodemus to Christ 
by night (St. Johr, 
chapter iii.), Mr. 
Macleod showed in 
the sermon how we 
all tried to please 
self and live for 
that, and in so doing 
found no rest. Christ 
had come not only 
to die for us, but to 
show us how we 
were to live. The 
second prayer was 
very touching; his 
allusions to us were 
so simple, saying, 
after his mention of 
us, ‘ Bless their chil- 
dren.’ It gave me 
a lump in my throat ; 

as also when he prayed for ‘the dying, the 
wounded, the widows, and the orphans.’ 
Every one came back delighted, and how 


| satisfactory it is to come back from church 


with such happy feelings! The servants 
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and the Highlanders, alZ were quite delight- 
ed.” 

That was the impression produced by his 
first sermon before the sovereign. It was not 
only sustained admirably in Queen Victoria’s 
regard until the end, but during the interven- 
ing years very signally advanced and elevated. 
The court preacher came to be at last the 
personal friend of the widowed monarch, by 
whom from the first his exceptional powers 
had been so heartily and earnestly appreciated. 

The Rev. Norman Macteop, D. D., was 
born on Wednesday, June 3, 1812, at Camp- 
beltown, in Argyleshire. His father and his 
grandfather each in turn like himself was the 
Rev. Norman Macleod—each was an honored 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland. At the 
period of Dr. Macleod’s demise, on Sunday, 
June 16, 1872, he had not yet exceeded by a 
fortnight the sixtieth anniversary of his birth. 
The tidings of his death came quite unexpect- 
edly to all beyond his own immediate circle. 
Passing away as he did in apparently the 
heyday of his powers, his decease is still 
looked back to as having been lamentably 
premature. The vigorous constitution had 
succumbed to the labors of his earnest life. 
As a Presbyterian minister he had spent him- 
self for his people, and not only for his parish- 
ioners, With a view to the furthering as 
energetically as possible of the missionary 
labors of the Kirk of Scotland at the opposite 
ends of the world, he had gone himself far to 
the West, across the Atlantic, traversing the 
vast domain of Canada on a tour of personal 
inspection. This was in 1850, two-and-twenty 
years ago. Nineteen years afterward, in 1869, 
he advanced upon a yet more arduous excur- 
sion of a similar character—namely, when 
three years ago he went out on another tour 
of inspection far to the East, and there tray- 
ersed vast tracts of country in Hindostan. 
Presiding, as he did at that very time, over 
one of the largest and most populous par- 
ishes in the United Kingdom, and editing, as 
he still continued to do all the while, one of 
the most widely-circulated periodicals now 
published, there can be little doubt of it that 
the unnatural strain thus put upon his powers 
overtasked even his giant energies. As the 
result of this he dropped—save in regard to 
the good he had done—all unripe into his 
grave, hurried thither by heart-disease, the 
first manifestation of which was noticeable 
only a few days previously in effusion of the 
pericardium. 

The education of Norman Macleod began 
in the University of Glasgow. It was con. 
tinued afterward for some months together at 
one of the German universities. It was hap- 
pily and brilliantly completed on his deciding 
to go into the ministry, at the University of 
Edinburgh. There, at the period of his ad- 
vent as an alumnus, the chair of Professor of 
Divinity was filled by the illustrious Dr. Chal- 
mers, whose chief glory it is to have associ- 
ated so directly with each other the sublime 
truths of Christianity with the stars of heaven. 
Among all the pupils of Dr. Chalmers, Nor- 
man Macleod has the reputation of having 
been his especial favorite. Unconsciously to 
each, the master was educating for the head- 
ship of the kirk his own immediate successor. 

The first charge committed to the care of 





the Rev. Norman Macleod on his becoming a 
minister was that of the parish of Loudoun, 
in Ayrshire, four miles from Kilmarnock. To 
this he was ordained in 1838, being then 
twenty-six. Five years later on, at the mem- 
orable period of the disruption of 1843, the 
minister of Loudoun was removed thence, in 
his thirty-first year, to the more important 
parish of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh. It was 
in 1851, however, that in succession to Dr. 
Black, then recently deceased, the already 
famous preacher, Norman Macleod, was ad- 
vanced to the ministry of St. Columba’s, bet- 
ter known as the vast barony parish of Glas- 
gow. To his ministerial labors there for 
twelve years together, in reality to the time 
when they were abruptly closed by his death, 
Macleod gave himself up with all the force of 
his zealous nature. Year after year, he stead- 
ily directed his efforts to the erection of new 
kirks, and to the opening of supplementary 
schools, to meet the ever-increasing require- 
ments of his teeming and enormous par- 
ish. 

Whatever he did otherwise than in con- 
nection with his ministerial office, he did 
simply, as might be said, by the way. His 
literary effusions, for example, which were 
numerous, varied, and delightful, were thrown 
off by him as so many mere fours de force. 
The paramount aim, object, and ambition of 
his life, every one who came into personal 
communication with him could never for an 
instant fail to see, was the exact performance 
of his high and responsible duties as a Scot- 
tish presbyter. 

Dr. Macleod was married some thirty years 
since to a daughter of Mr. Macintosh, of Ged- 
des, in Nairnshire. It was in commemora- 
tion of her brother, the late Rev. John Mac- 
intosh, that he wrote his popular work en- 
titled “The Earnest Student.” Similarly, 
also, it may here be remarked that it was as 
a remembrance of his earlier home experi- 
ences that he penned his charming record so 
familiarly known now through Scotland as 
“ Reminiscences of a Highland Parish.” It was 
as far back as in 1847, Dr. Macleod being then 
thirty-five years of age, that the former vol- 
ume, called “‘ The Earnest Student ; or, Memo- 
rials of Macintosh,” made its appearance. 
Busily occupied though he was during the 
years that followed in his ministerial capacity, 
his perfunctory labors as a man of letters, 
while time rolled on, increased and multi- 
plied. One by one, as his works came from 
the press, they passed readily into a wide 
circulation. They were eagerly devoured by 
the more intelligent and earnest-minded of 
his own countrymen. They passed the bor- 
ders, they crossed the channel, they went 
even farther afield, and, going almost simul- 
taneously far to the East and far to the West, 
found fresh multitudes of delighted readers in 
India ond in the United States. Nor can the 
popularity of Dr. Norman Macleod as an au- 
thor be any matter for surprise when his 
writings come to be examined. They are 
characterized throughout by such an easy 
grace, and by so much winning geniality of 
manner, that the wonder would rather have 
been if they had, in some inconceivable way, 
failed to win to themselves a host of ad- 
mirers. Steadily, step by step, he was ad- 





vancing in public estimation as a leading 
divine in the Kirk of Scotland ; while, at the 
same time, pen in hand, almost without an 
effort, he was gaining fame and influence in 
the world of authorship. 

What tended, perhaps, as much as any 
thing toward the popularizing of his name, 
were twelve out of the twenty-two years he 
gave to monthly journalism. For exactly ten 
years together, namely, from 1850 to 1860, he 
edited the Edinburgh Christian Magazine. It 
had a purely local and therefore a restricted 
circulation. The time happily arrived, in the 
year last mentioned (1860), when Mr. Strahan 
hit upon the happy notion of establishing a 
new periodical entitled Good Words. He se- 
lected as his editor Dr. Norman Macleod. 
Published month by month with the maga- 
zines, the price of it was only sixpence (ster- 
ling), though the letter-press was adorned 
abundantly enough with original illustrations, 
With such a title, and with such an editor, 
the religious element of the publication was 
designed from the first, of course, to be pre- 
dominant. Wisely, however, the wholesome 
allurements of poetry and fiction, of art criti- 
cisms and scientific treatises, of humorous 
essays and innocent drollery, combined with 
graver matter, were embraced within the 
scheme of the undertaking. While Dr. Mac- 
leod was unquestionably a model editor, he 
also showed himself to be the most industri- 
ous, and not only the most industrious, but 
the most effective, of the whole staff of con- 
tributors. Sketches, stories, chapters of travel, 
sermons, poetry, he threw off with an abound- 
ing ease. Multitudes of articles penned 
by him in his happiest manner have never 
yet been collected together for separate pub- 
lication. Nevertheless, his printed books 
have already numbered up surprisingly. Two 
of them we have already particularized. More 
than a dozen others yet requite to be enu- 
merated. “Eastward” recounted most 
graphically his travels in Egypt, in Syria, and 
in Palestine. “Parish Papers” gave a 
charming record of some of his own homelier 
recollections. “Simple Truth spoken to 
Working People” were truths spoken in 
good season, and even in themselves as 
good words as any given to the world in 
his own publication. “The Gold Thread” 
was a graceful story for the young. “ Wee 
Davie”. —who does not know him? And 
“The Starling” — who that has ever read 
it has lost remembrance of the noble old 
sergeant, and finds not his heart stirred with- 
in him at the mere memory of the corpo- 
ral’s war-song—that splendid song that 
Norman Macleod used to sing himself so so- 
norously and inspiritingly? And that singing 
once unexpectedly, when he had risen, as 
every one thought, to make a speech, to a 
gathering of veteran pensioners, he roused 
the old soldiers to a burst of martial enthu- 
siasm : 

** Dost thou remember, soldier old and hoary, 

The days we fought and conquered side by side, 
The fields of battle famous now in story, 

Where Britons triumphed and where Britons 

died ? 
Dost thou remember all our old campaigning, 

O’er many a field in Portugal and Spain ? 

Of our old comrades few are now remaining— 

How many sleep upon the bloody plain!” 
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That was one stanza of the glorious ditty. 
This was another: 


“ Rememb’rest thou the bloody Albuera! 
The deadly breach in Badajoz’s walls! 
Vittoria, Salamanca, Talavera! 
Till Roncesvalles echoed to our balls ? 

Ha! how we drove the Frenchmen all before us, 
As foam is driven before the stormy breeze ! 
We fought right on, with conquering banners o'er 

us, 
From Torres Vedras to the Pyrenees." 

“ Character Sketches” was one of the latest 
of his separate publications, and is probably 
in the recollection of the majority. ‘‘ Peeps 
at the Far East,” giving a familiar account of 
his visit to India, forms now a melancholy 
record of the last labor, under the weig™ 
of which his splended energies succumbea 

“War and Judgment” will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most spirit-stirring of his 
many impressive and impassioned sermons. 
Preached before the queen, it was published 
by her majesty’s command. There was a 
world of humanity in his earnest inquiry, 
“How can we best relieve our deserving 
poor?” And a world of large and generous 
thought in his “ Concluding Address to the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland.” Such 
were the works, such was the life, such was 
the death of Dr. Norman Macleod—a Gael by 
birth, a cosmopolitan by sympathy, a Chris- 
tian above all. 





MR. BRONSON’S FALL EN- 
GAGEMENTS. 


4 hundred and fifty feet above the 
river lies a blue lake, three miles in 
circumference, nearly surrounded by hills. In 
depth of winter you may find hundreds of 
men upon the crystal ice, into which the 
waters have been transformed, hewing it out 
by the ton for the great store-houses on the 
shore, which will keep the treasure safe until 
summer days, when it will be sent forth, to 
bear the luxury of its transparent coolness 
into ten thousand homes. But on the July 
day that we write this little lake lies blue 
and beautiful under the sky, all its borders 
embossed with lily-pads, and fragrant and 
lustrous with white bloom. In every ice- 
cart the citizen may see that placid sheet of 
water, which lies away among the silent hills, 
blue as heaven, and fringed with water- 
lilies. 

Not long ago a carriage, filled with Ches- 
terfields, turned the sharp angle by which 
travellers on the north road enter the east 
one, and, according to the statements on the 
guide-board, found themselves on Lake Av- 
enue. 

Just as this chunge in their course was 
made, Mr. George Chesterfield, who had been 
reading from a daily for the edification and 
entertainment of the little company, folded 
his newspaper and looked from the window, 
obedient to the nudge of the young lady 
seated beside him. 

“ About ten minutes yet, at the rate these 
horses travel,” he said to her. 

Just then a voice from the back-seat ad- 
vanced, with its accustomed dignity. 











beautiful singer has appeared in public once 
too often, to my thinking.” 

“T wish I could write as entertaining a 
letter as this correspondent’s,” said George. 
“Mr. Bronson would congratulate me if I 
should furnish the 7imes as graphic a de- 
scription of Rockland Lake.” 

Miss Laura Chesterfield, a young lady of 
fourteen, looking quite indignant at the words 
first quoted, exclaimed : 

“ George, why don’t you give a direct an- 
swer? Iam sure I think it perfectly splen- 
did that Nilsson should be married in West- 
minster Abbey.—If that is what you mean, 
Sister Sarah.” 

“It is precisely what I mean,” said Miss 
Sarah, from her corner, and she glanced at 
the gentleman on the front-seat, who sat with 
his back to the horses, and with his face tow- 
ard Mr, Arthur and Miss Sarah, Miss Laura 
and Master George, and within touch of the 
twin boys, who were perched on the driver’s 
box just now. Mr. Bronson, she noticed, had 
his eyes directed to the roadside, and looked 
abstracted and tired, and not quite at his 
ease. She was not given to whims, incon- 
sistencies, or silliness of any kind, and yet 
Miss Sarah almost wished and almost ex- 
pected to see him step from the carriage in a 
moment and walk up the hill, and to herself 
confessed that she might better have let the 
Nilsson topic alone. Miss Sarah had had 
several misgivings indeed since she set out 
with her family in search of the picturesque 
on the banks and in the valley of the Hud- 
son. Leisure did not seem to agree as well 
as work with Mr. Bronson, and she wished 
now, as I said, that she had not offered her 
criticism on the marriage in Westminster 
Abbey. Miss Laura would not drop the 
theme, and to what might it not lead? “You 
said when Dickens died,” continued that young 
lady, “that it was glorious to think of him 
among all those great writers.” 

To this Miss Sarah vouchsafed no re- 
sponse. She also was now gazing from the 
carriage-window, and looked grave, and, at 
the same time, indifferent. 

“T am sure you made me attend his funer- 
al with a vengeance,” Miss Laura went on, 
with increasing animation. “Why, George, 
I had to hunt up every thing I could find 
about that old abbey from the time of the 
Confessor, and write an article about it. I 
had work enough. And I think I have earned 
the right to say that a great many persons 
have been crowned there not half so worthy 
of a crown as dear, beautiful, glorious Chris- 
tine Nilsson.” 

“Now, sister, you must have something 
to say after that climax,” said George, turn- 
ing toward Miss Sarah. 

It was perhaps because of the glimpse 
George had given her of his handsome face, 
so ever fresh and good-natured, that Miss Sa- 
rah answered : 

“Tt is really not worth discussing,” she 
said. “It is one of those things that you 
see, or you don’t see. Mr. Dickens was car- 
ried to the Corner—to sleep beside his 
peers.” 

“But, really, I don’t understand you, 
Sarah.—George, do you?” 





“TI am sorry to hear that, George. Our 


George was a young gentleman who did 








not quite like to acknowledge that there was 
any thing he did not understand, and he an- 
swered evasively : 

“Sister Sarah, do please calm Laura’s ex- 
citement by a cool, dictionary definition of 
your words,” 

“Westminster Abbey is a parish church, 
George. I found that out, and I know what 
it means,” said Miss Laura, “ Anybody may 
be married there who chooses, I suppose 
millions have been, but it must be done be- 
fore noon. ‘Up in the morning early’ on 
your wedding-day, Mr. Junior, if you marry 
in England.—Now, Sister Sarah, do please de- 
clare your objections.—Mr. Bronson, what do 
you think about it?” 

“IT think that the occasion presented its 
incongruities, certainly,” said Mr. Bronson, 
with a promptness that showed he had not 
been an inattentive listener. 

“Tf you do not see, Laura, that the young 
lady allowed herself to be made use of as a 
spectacle in one of the most sacred hours of 
her life, there is no use of my suggesting it. 
Besides, intentionally or otherwise, I think 
the prestige of the throne has been made to 
suffer.” 

“O Sister Sarah, and you a republican!” 

“ A democrat of democrats, and a repub- 
lican, moreover,” she answered. 

“And the supporter of caste,” said 
George, in a low tone. 

The boys on the driver’s box, catching 
the words democrat and republican, waved 
their hats, and hurrahed, and had their re- 
ward, for their lungs were filled thereby with 
the untainted country air. 

“ And, being a republican and a demo- 
crat,” said Sister Sarah, in that tone which 
always brought order out of domestic chaos, 
80 steady was it, and withal so kind, “I re- 
peat that I think it a pity Miss Nilsson should 
have appeared upon that stage, under what- 
ever solicitation. You can see that it was 
against the good taste of the French gentle- 
man. He probably felt that any other church 
was to be preferred to the one in which his 
bride would be kept continually as an actress 
before the eyes of spectators.” 

“ Christine Nilsson is as much a queen as 
any woman ever crowned at Westminster!” 
exclaimed Miss Laura. 

“Not in point of luw,” the elder sister 
said. 

‘“* All the better for that ! 
splendid for her!” 

“That may be; but, to call her a queen, 
and suggest the comparison, as she stood be- 
fore that altar where veritable sovereigns 
have knelt, is to use an absurd hyperbolical 
metaphor, my child, ‘But the age seeks 
bawbles.’” 

“Q George! O Sarah! O everybody! 
Look yonder!” exclaimed our young lady. 
“We have reached our destination.” 

“The lake!” said everybody ; and George 
added: “ Laura, you have given me an awry 
neck for life. HereafterI shall just see what 
I can for myself, but, the moment you cry, 
‘Oh, look !’ I shall shut my eyes.” 

“ Why do you not direct your attention to 
Sarah? Do you pretend that you agree with 
her, hypocrite? You waited three hours on 


All the more 





the pier to wave your cap at Miss Nilsson 
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when the ship sailed. And, when you stood 
up that night at the opera-house, when she 
sang for the last time, and applauded so, I 
saw—” 

“Laura, Laura,” whispered the youth, 
“ when I disagree with the lady on the back- 
seat, I always have to eat my words after- 
ward. I have made it a rule now to keep 
my thoughts to myself for six weeks until I 
have digested her arguments.” 

“What a delightful companion you are 
going to make! Do you think that I—” 

Miss Laura’s emphatic remarks were sud- 
denly suspended by the driver’s announce- 
ment, “ Here we are!” 


The carriage-door thrown open, the occu- 
pants of the middle seat, Miss Laura and Mr. 
George, seemed to spread their wings and fly 
forth. How young, and blooming, and equal 
to any thing, they looked, as they stood gaz- 
ing around them for a second before they be- 
stowed further attention upon their travelling- 
companions ! 

Miss Sarah was the last to alight; Mr. 
Arthur, the elder brother of the family, im- 
mediately preceding her. These two were 
the guardians of the young people gathering 
around them, and no second glance was ne- 
cessary in order to discover on whom the 
burden of parental guidance fell. Mr. Arthur 
Chesterfield, half blind, half deaf, overtaken 
in his prime by the infirmities of age, looked 
as if he might be to his sister no less an ob- 
ject of solicitude and care than the boys 
Harry and Will, who were yet, if they lived, 
to pass through those stages which make of 
all good women prayerful watchers, perpetu- 
ally haunted by misgivings and fears. 

Mr. Bronson, the tutor, not too old to be 
the sympathizing companion of George, helped 
the vouth in getting down the hammocks and 
baskets, and the boats were soon ready to 
convey the party to the grove. 

While they are getting off, we may admire 
Miss Sarah, if we please. There may be vari- 
eties of opinion as to the oval face illuminated 
by dark eves, which would be imperious if 
they were not kindly—but the way things 
drift about till all are adjusted to her satis- 
faction must command general admiration, as 
it does that of the old boatman, who stands 
under the scrubby willows on the margin of 
the lake, waiting final orders. 

Miss Sarah has obviously stood on high 
ground always, and thence she has directed 
and controlled. She can look down with ca- 
ressing and benediction, but what do the eyes 
that look up see? A woman to be loved, but by 
no meuns to be wooed; a woman whose pride 
of descent is a source of everlasting exaspera- 
tion to every thing not Chesterfield. 

Mr. Bronson had been for three years 
George Chesterfield’s tutor, and had during 
that time almost lived in the family. Dissat- 
isfied by the course pursued by his teachers 
in the preparatory school, Miss Sarah had said 
to Mr. Arthur, through his trumpet, “The 
only thing for George is, to have a tutor.” 
Mr. Arthur had responded in a way that 
showed Miss Sarah that she had but herself 
to rely on in conducting domestic affairs, She 
had therefore silently continued her reflec- 
tions, and in this wise: 











“If George ever learns any thing, it will 
be for the reason that his interest is aroused. 
He is naturally indolent, and not in the least 
ambitious for school honors.” 

The thing, then, was to find a gentleman 
not too old, and not too young, to perform 
successfully this work of arousing the dor- 
mant life of the grandson of that eminent 
broker, George Washington Chesterfield. 

Such a gentleman was living, at the time 
when he began to be sought after, within 
much less than a mile of Washington Square ; 
and his friend, the Rev. Dr. James, informed 
Miss Chesterfield that Mr. Julius Bronson, “a 
gentleman and a scholar,” was just now ina 
position to control his time, and his services, 
if they could be secured, etc. 


A personal interview resulted in the en- 


gagement of Mr. Bronson, and three years 
spent in studies had answered to the utmost 
the expectations of Miss Sarah—George was 
admirably prepared for, and in a few weeks 
would enter, the university. 

The family had now been spending two or 
three weeks of the summer vacation in search 
of the picturesque. Points of Revolutionary 
interest had, moreover, been visited, and with 
reverent steps they were about to turn toward 
the home and burial-place of Washington 
Irving. Miss Laura said that her sister and 
Mr. Bronson were conducting school in these 
days under false pretences ; but the boys took 
in what they were taught without much mis- 
giving. Their croquet set, and the backgam- 
mon board, the dominoes, the hammocks, 
mosquito-nets, and baskets of fruit, made 
them regard themselves with complaisance, 
and not quake with alarm when peripatetics 
were mentioned. 

Arrived at the grove, and their hunger 
appeased, the young people were “ wild” next 
for water-lilies. 

Mr. Arthur shook his head and smiled 
faintly, as a lamp shines when the oil is near- 
ly exhausted, when asked by his step-brother, 
gallant young George, to take a place in his 
boat. He would stay in the grove, he said, 
and perhaps get a nap. His time for play, 
poor man, had come and gone, and he had 
never known it. He was another victim of 
that vast net-work of business in which his 
father had snared himself to destruction. 
The young Chesterfields should find much 
joy in wealth, at such a frightful cost had it 
been secured to them. Mr. Arthur, who in 
his youth had exhibited so wonderful a pas- 
sion for account-books, was an old, gray man, 
not forty yet—little good the hoarded thou- 
sands could do him. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and so perhaps 
there was another reason besides that sufficient 
one of youth to account for the almost greedy 
zest with which the boys and Miss Laura 
turned from one enjoyment to another. They 
were going to spend the next day in the 
neighborhood of Irvington, and Laura had 
set her heart on carrying an offering of pond- 
lilies with her to the church where Irving 
once worshipped ; she intended to fill the font 
with them, and she had talked George into 
her spirit until he was eager as she. 

Miss Sarah had the newspapers with her, 
and said that she preferred to remain in the 
wood with Arthur; so the hammocks were 








swung, and the elder brother and sister were 
left together with the newspapers; and, when 
they were alone, Miss Sarah gave Mr. Arthur 
his ear-trumpet, and she read him to sleep. 
She might then have ascended into the other 
hammock and watched his slumber, or her- 
self have taken a nap. She chose, instead, to 
walk about the little grove—to glance at the 
initials carved in trees, and, if not to conjure 
up the groups which had made the grove 
bright and joyful, to indulge in flights no less 
imaginative concerning those children of hers, 
strong-willed Laura, courageous and resolute 
George, and the gay youngsters left in her 
charge by the death of their mother, who had 
succeeded her own in the honors of the great 
Chesterfield family. 

She might think, too, of the change im- 
pending in her own way of life, now that 
George was going to the university, and 
Laura to boarding-school, and Mr. Bronson 
his own ways. 

She might reconsider, also, her recent 
criticism on the event at Westminster, and 
regret, perhaps, the course it had taken: the 
children might need to be warned against the 
love of display, which was becoming so vulgar 
in its manifestations; but Mr. Bronson cer- 
tainly did not. He had himself said that the 
occasion presented its incongruities. 

When Mr. Bronson followed the young 
people, he would have preferred to remain 
with Miss Sarah and Mr. Arthur, of course, 
The gathering of pond-lilies would prove, he 
suspected, slow and difficult work, however 
romantic, and however dignified by its object. 
In half an hour he had transferred the twins 
to another boat, and was rowing back to the 
grove, in spite of the grief expressed by the 
merry company on account of his sudden at- 
tack of sea-sickness. 

In no mirthfyl mood did he approach the 
shore. He had decided that on this day he 
would find opportunity for a conversation 
with Miss Sarah, which would set him free 
forever from a bondage which made him the 
most miserable of men, because in his own 
eyes the least worthy of respect. 

Two years ago he had surprised himself 
on the verge of becoming Miss Chesterfield’s 
lover. Reason had brought the poor self speed- 
ily to order, and passion and sentiment were 
sent their separate ways. For two years he had 
been living in awe of ancient Chesterfields, 
and closely-guarded lares and penates, until 
now, when his relations with the family were 
about to be closed, he had proved to himself 
that his duty to himself asa man was to show 
the descendant of seven generations what 
Fortune had done for him. He aims then, 
does he, to make himself secure in Miss 
Sarah’s indifference? What does he really 
fear? That his love will at some unguarded 
moment declare itself and find a response, 
and so his mouth forever be sealed to the 
past? Why should his mouth not forever be 
sealed to the past under such circumstances? 
Why should he declare it? Was not the 
woman worth the price of silence? But 
could he really love a woman who would find 
it impossible to understand the kind of pride 
which glorified all his recollections? Was it 
this he was going to prove ? 

When he stepped on the shore, Mr. Bron 
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son saw Miss Sarah not reading in a ham- 
mock, but walking about singing, and gather- 
ing carefully a fern-leaf now and then, which 
she laid between the leaves of the newspaper 
she had reserved for reading. 

When she saw Mr. Bronson approaching 
with a pond-lily in his hand, she looked sur- 
prised, but a smile of pleasure seemed to 
stand in waiting to illuminate her face at 
some expected signal. 


“**This way the sound was, if my ear be true, 
My best guide now ’”"— 


he said. 

“So soon!” she returned, taking the lily 
which he offered her, looking into it, and 
graciously returning it again. 

“T hope [am not unwelcome,” said he; 
“T came purposely to intrude my own affairs 
on you this afternoon.” 

“You are welcome,” said Miss Sarah. “I 
was beginning to see the force of ‘the awful 
quiet of the country,’ which I have heard 
young people dwell upon very forcibly at 
times.” 

“T have proved to myself that it is the 
height of folly to let you know how disturbed 
I really am, and I suppose it is the conviction 
of my foolishuess that leads me on.” 

“Do you wish me to remind you of the 
endless questions and perplexities I have ava- 
lanched upon you?” 

Mr. Bronson was silent a moment. Per- 
haps he half repented his purpose. He began 
quite hurriedly, as if to escape from his inde- 
cision and prevent retreat : 

“During the six months preceding the 


day when I had the good fortune to he chosen 
as the director of your brother’s studies, I 
had no occupation. I gave up my church and 
came to New York, that I might be entirely 


separate from my people. I am approaching, 
I fear, the same shoal of indecision that near- 
ly wrecked me then.” 

Miss Sarah looked open-eyed surprise in 
spite of herself. It was the first time that 
she had heard a church alluded to in connec- 
tion with Mr. Bronson. 

“T had charge of a country parish during 
three years,” he said. “I began to preach as 
soon as I had completed my studies, and was 
the youngest man officiating in the diocese. 
Four years ago I lost my sister. She died 
very suddenly—I cannot but think in good 
time for her own happiness, for I was consid- 
ering just then whether it could be my duty 
to remain in the ministry merely because I 
had been educated by her for the sacred office. 
If I had been able to arrive, during her life- 
time, to the conclusion I came to after her 
death, it would have been a great grief to her. 
My sister was as a mother to me. I have 
often been reminded of her when I have seen 
you with your brothers and Miss Laura, 
though we were born to very humble for- 
tunes,” 

Yes, he had now actually told the story to 
Miss Chesterfield. It was easy to say what re- 
mained. He had staked all—he could do no 
more. If she loved him, it would not be for 
bank-stock once possessed, or the heritage 
of ancestral honors. There had been mo- 
ments when, to have felt assured of her love, 
he would have sacrificed every other purpose 





or ambition. But not in any moment such as 
this—his future. 

“T was the youngest of the family, and 
she was the oldest,” he continued, quickly. 
“Her great desire was, that I should be a 
minister. It was her opinion that from every 
family one should be set apart for the Lord’s 
service in the ministry.” 

“That was a grand thought,” Miss Sarah 
said. 

“T managed to help her by giving lessons 
—I taught languages and mathematics before 
I was seventeen. I should never have been 
an educated man, though, but for her.” 

“T think you would; but you had a noble 
helper,” said Miss Sarah. 

“No; I would have been a locksmith, as 
my father was before me. Just about the 
time of her death, as I told you, I became so 
perplexed and distressed about my fitness for 
the ministry, that I resigned my charge im- 
mediately after. I have had four years in 
which to reconsider those steps of entrance 
and exit. Sometimes I feel that, if I could 
lay my hand in my sister’s, she would lead 
me back, and that I would not strive against 
her.” 

“ You have certainly labored in the minis- 
try among us. You have preached the gospel 
here,” said Miss Sarah. “I knowI could not 
dictate to George what his life’s work should 
be.” 

“ At times I am quite sure that I-may use 
my freedom about it. Then again I see her, 
a gray-haired, feeble woman, laying by her 
small store for the Lord’s service, and stint- 
ing herself of the very comforts of life until 
—TI have said many times,” he continued, 
checking the emotion which had threatened 
to master him, “ that, when George was ready 
for the university, I would seek out some ob- 
scure place where people lived whose wants I 
could comprehend, because I have experienced 
them, and whose needs I could minister unto ; 
and now the time seems to have come when I 
can take myself at my word.” 

“And you doubt still whether a genuine 
human love is the best foundation for a pure 
divine love?” asked Miss Sarah. “I am 
wondering what other call you can ask for.” 

Mr. Bronson had laid the lily on the grassy 
bank on which they sat when he began to tell 
his brief and simple story. While speaking 
these last words, Miss Sarah took it up and 
looked at it again. 

“This flower is like some lives,” she said, 
“so pure, simple, and direct. I wish I had 
ever known one such woman as your sister 
must have been.” 

“T have never seen one like her,” an- 
swered Mr. Bronson, and the simplicity with 
which he expressed his veneration was not 
lost upon Miss Sarah. 

“T should be a happy woman,” said she, 
“if I thought that George would ever say the 
same of me. Your sister is a saint, Mr. Bron- 
son, and I envy her.” 

“There are people who believe that water 
can rise no higher than its level. It may be 
—but I am certain that she starts out on her 
new life high up among the immortals.” 

“All that is for the school-room, Mr. 
Bronson,”. said Miss Sarah, and it was as if a 
statue had blushed. 





“But our school is never dismissed,” he 
said, as if that a statue should blush were a 
thing incredible. 

“This, at least, is a holiday,” said she. 

“And I have done my best to cloud it. 
But it seemed hardly right that I should al- 
ways keep silent with regard to my family. 
People do not who have reason to rejoice in 
their recollections.” 

“‘ Shadows are cooling and friendly. Prov- 
idence seems to have brought you among us.” 
Miss Sarah paused a moment. She knew 
what she was about to say—it was the best 
thing that could be said, she thought, to this 
knight who bore the indisputable evidences 
of knighthood about with him. “I have a 
proposal to make. Remain with us, and take 
charge of the boys’ education. Let my house 
still be your pulpit.” 

“Miss Sarah, I dare not!” 

Miss Sarah bestowed a glance of wonder 
upon Mr. Bronson; it was brief as lightning’s 
flash. 

“The children are coming,” she said. 
“Let us go to meet them.” 

“Miss Chesterfield!” 

“How triumphant they look with their 
boat-load of lilies!” 

Miss Sarah found, however, that she must 
stop a moment beside Mr. Arthur’s hammock, 
and speak to him. She remained five minutes, 
at least, to help him rise. When she went to 
meet the young people, George looked at her, 
and then, selecting the finest of the lilies, 
presented it to her with these words: “If you 
had been born in the waters, you would have 
shown these lilies what a lily should be. This 
is nearest to it.” 

Whereat Miss Laura clapped her hands, 
and cried, “‘ Hear our junior orate!” 

The next day our tourists were in Irving- 
ton, They had their choice between attending 
the church familiar to their beloved Irving’s 
eyes, and the one at Sing-Sing prison, and 
unanimously pronounced in favor of the for- 
mer, though Miss Sarah suggested that the 
sight of those lilies might work wonders in 
the prison-chapel. 

“We gathered every one in memory of 
Irving,” said Miss Laura; and, as the ride to 
Sing Sing would have been long, and the heat 
was great, the dead author, instead of the 
living convicts, had the floral offering. 

When they came to the church, however, 
they found that the doors were closed, the min- 
ister absent, and no preaching was expected 
that day. Laura’s regrets were loud. Couldn’t 
the door at least be opened that they might 
see the interior, the aisle along which Irving - 
had walked, the pew in which he had prayed. 
The individual to whom the questions were 
addressed proved to be the sexton, and, hear- 
ing the remarks of the young lady, he forth- 
with produced a huge key and unlocked the 
door, and the little party walked in. 

“We have brought these lilies here on 
purpose for Mr. Irving,” said Miss Laura, 
after she had walked half-way up the aisle, 
though that distance, at least, impressed her 
by the cool shadows and the silence of the 
place and by its associations. 

“Can’t you let me put them in the font, 
or a bowl, or a goblet? Isn’t there any 
thing?” 
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“TJ will fill the font with water for you, ! of Nature” which shows “the whole earth 


miss,” said the sexton, who was not so unac- 
customed to this kind of address as not to 
know what to make of it or how to answer. 

“You say there will be no service to-day 
because the rector is absent ?” said Mr. Bron- 
son, now addressing the sexton. 

“Yes, sir, it’s unfortunate,” the man an- 
swered. “Here’s an old lady waiting to be 
buried, and nary priest nor church-warden to 
read the service over her. I tried for ’em in 
Tarrytown, but they were as badly off there. 
So I’ve been speaking to a young man, and 
he said that maybe he could do it.” 

“But the family—is there a family?” 
asked Mr. Bronson. 

“Oh, yes, sir, sons and daughters and 
grandchildren—a houseful. Our minister will 
feel bad that the old lady dropped off just 
now. She was a book of history and family 
records for all this region like.” 

“ Did she remember Washington ?” asked 
Miss Laura, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, miss, and she was first-cousin 
to one of the men that captured Major An- 
dré.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Laura, with a groan, 
“why didn’t we see her before? Did she 
live at Washington’s headquarters, did you 
say ?—Well, George, there’s no end of old 
women who have. Why didn’t we come here 
last week ?” 

“Tf you had, miss, you would have found 
her as lively as a cricket.” 

** Miss Sarah,” said Mr. Bronson, who had 
retired behind the group while Miss Laura 
carried on her animated inquiries, “I think 
that I must ask the sexton to conduct me to 
this family, that I may offer my services.” 

“Tt would be a Christian act,” Miss Sarah 
said. 

When Mr. Bronson left them to talk with 
the sexton, and then walked away from the 
eburch with him, she answered Laura’s ques- 
tion quite briefly : 

“ Yes, he is a clergyman; he can read the 
burial-service, and preach a funeral-sermon, 
if he pleases.” 

“A clergyman ! 
known that all along ? 
Sarah.” 

“If it was a trick, it has answered its 
purpose very well,” said Miss Sarah. “ Please 
to remember where you are, my child.” 

“Thave never forgotten for one moment,” 
answered Miss Laura, in an injured tone; and 
forthwith she gave herself up to recollections 
of the beautiful words that had been spoken 
from his lily-wreathed pulpit by the revered 
and beloved preacher whose grave had at- 
tracted them as pilgrims are drawn to a 
shrine. 

By-and-by, the ringing and the tolling of 
the church-bell brought together the people 
of the neighborhood. They gathered slowly, 
for they knew the minister was away, and no 
service had been expected. The greater num- 
ber came after the procession of the funeral 
had passed in. A stranger, it appeared, had 

"been moved to do Christian homage to old 
age and poverty. He stood in the reading- 
dress, and read the lessons for the day and 
the burial-service, and delivered, in conclu- 
sion, an address which had in it that “touch 
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kin;” and, by no word he uttered, by no 
manner of utterance, could any have been 
led to suppose that he who spoke that morn- 
ing, in full assurance of hope, of life, death, 
and immortality, had been tormented with 
doubts as to the authenticity of his call to 
the ministry. 

When the little party had returned to 
Chesterfield Place, Mr. Bronson went his 
ways, and was not seen again for a fortnight. 
At the end of that time he went to announce 
to Miss Sarah that he had found a field of 
labor, and was about to enter it with a bless- 
ing from the skies. 

Miss Sarah, meanwhile, reflecting much on 
that conversation in the grove, had decided 
that Mr. Bronson was to take charge of the 
boys. Whatever he might decide about 
preaching, those boys should go with him, if 
to the ends of the earth. Having concen- 
trated her thoughts and her purposes around 
a point so simple, it would be an easy thing 
to make her will clear when he gave her op- 
portunity. But what had become of him ? 

She was asking herself this question when 
he presented himself one evening to say to 
Miss Sarah that he had accepted a call to 
take charge of a city parish in desperate 
need of the services of a man who was free 
to give his life to the work. 

“T am going there to test my own honesty 
of purpose,” said he. “I shall have little 
need of Greek, Latin, or Hebrew—little need 
of any thing in the books of theological writ- 
ers or ancient philosophers. The life of my 
sister, as I saw it lived, will be of more prac- 
tical value than many studies.” 

“Then,” said Miss Sarah, “you under- 
stand yourself at last. Must not the master 
of the vineyard have known where to find 
the workman he needed? He makes no mis- 
take when he seeks for efficience. You are 
going to look after needy people of all sorts, 
Mr. Bronson; you must not forget my boys. 
They are to be placed in your hands.” 

“Do not say it cannot be,” she added, 
when he delayed his answer. 

Mr. Bronson looked up from his grave 
contemplation of the carpet beneath his feet; 
his eyes met the friendly glance of hers. 

“T told you I dare not,” said he. “I dare 
not. What have I to do with all this?” and, 
as with a slight hand-wave, he seemed to 
dismiss the Chesterfield pride and glory. 

“Nothing,” she answered, quietly; “‘ab- 
solutely nothing. All I ask is, give those 
boys good reason to be proud of their de- 
scent, as you have to be of yours. Why can 
I not make you see that this is a genuine 
call ?” 

“T will take the boys in charge,” said 
Mr. Bronson. “But I must not be held re- 
sponsible for consequences. If I take those 
boys in hand,” he continued, rising, and 
looking toward the door, as though flight 
from the doom he desired were still to be 
thought of, “it is solely for your sake, Miss 
Chesterfield—solely because they are yours.” 

“T do not, therefore, withdraw them,” 
said Miss Chesterfield. “For your sister’s 
sake—” There she made an end. 

Mr. Bronson sat down again and covered 
his face with his hands, and, for how many 





minutes, dared not look upon his happi- 
ness ! 


But by this time, you see, of course, that 
he must have made all his fall engagements. 
And to think the season of ‘the water-lily’s 
bloom is not yet passed, and over the hot 
roads young people still go picnicking to the 
grove on Rockland Lake! , What a summer 
it has proved to many souls! 


Carouine CHESEBRO. 





AN OPEN QUESTION.* 
A NOVEL. 


By James De Mitts, Avrnor or “ Tue Lapy 
or THE Ic,” “ Tae American Baron,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 
DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 


For a long time Biake lay senseless, but 
at last struggled back into consciousness. 
When he did so, the constraint of his posi- 
tion, the weakness of his limbs, and the hard 
stone which met the first feeble movements 
of his arms, all tended to retard the approach 
of sense, while the deep darkness all around 
added to his bewilderment. By a mere ani- 
mal instinct, he drew himself up from the 
place where he had fallen, and turned his 
eyes around, seeking to find some visible ob- 
ject in that worse than midnight darkness, 
But nothing whatever was to be seen, and not 
one ray of light, however faint, appeared in 
any direction. Confused and perplexed, and 
not as yet able to collect his thoughts, or 
comprehend his situation, he stood for a few 
minutes thus, staring blindly into the gloom; 
and then his limbs, which had not yet re- 
covered their full strength, gave way under 
him, and he sank down upon the rocky floor 
of the passage-way, immediately outside the 
sepulchre, through which he had made his 
ill-fated entrance here. 

Here his mind struggled to establish a 
connection with its former self, but for 
some time was baffled. Blake was aware of 
his own identity, and could recall much of 
his past life, particularly that which referred 
to his adventures at St. Malo and Villeneuve. 
But every thing since then was dull and in- 
distinct, nor could his memory recall any 
thing that had occurred since his parting with 
Inez. There was a terrible sense of disaster, 
a desolating sense of some irreparable ca- 
lamity, and somehow it seemed to be con- 
nected with Inez, but how he could not tell. 
Then there dawned slowly upon his mind the 
knowledge of the place where he was. The 
rocky floor and wall, the rocky cell which he 
had just left, served to suggest this; yet, for 
a time, he was quite unable to account for 
his presence here. He was in the Catacombs, 
imprisoned here, without light, without hope 
of escape. Who had done this thing ? 

Gradually the remembrances of the past 
returned. First came the recollection of 
those last words as they sounded, hollow and 
terrible, through the piled-up stones, “ Blake 





* Ewrersp, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 
D. Arrtetox & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, ab 
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Wyverne, farewell forever!” Then the thought 
of O’Rourke, his desertion and betrayal; of 
the plot that had been made to entice him 
here; of the long preparation, and final com- 
pletion of it. Each incident seemed more 
terrible than its predecessor, and at length 
every thing was recalled, and the whole hor- 
ror of his fate stood revealed, rendered now 
doubly so by that horror of great darkness 
which closed in all around him. 

He was here, shut in among the dead— 
himself as good as dead. He was buried 
here—in the Catacombs! The existence that 
yet remained was but a mockery, a life in 
death, a prolongation of woe, a lingering out of 
his capacity for suffering, and better would it 
be to destroy himself than to wait for the slow 
and agonizing approaches of that death which 
was inevitable. With a shudder he recalled 
the story of Aloysius, and the dread fate of 
the lost Onofrio—a fate which, by a terrible 
coincidence, was now to find a counterpart 
in his own. Between him and the world 
there lay an impassable barrier ; he was buried 
alive, and the stones at the door of his sep- 
ulchre could be moved away by no power of 
his. 

Suddenly there came to his ears a rush- 
ing sound, the patter of footsteps. He 
started up to his feet in horror, and, for a 
moment, though he had thus far been a 
stranger to superstitious feelings of any kind, 
there came to his mind a terrible thought, the 
thought of Onofrio, of disembodied spirits, 
and of all those other horrors which beset 
even the boldest in such a situation. But 
the pattering sound came nearer, and some- 
thing brushed against his feet, and his hasty, 
superstitious fancy was displaced by the dis- 
covery of the truth. That truth was hardly 
less formidable, however, than the fancy had 
been, for he now knew that this was an army 
of rats, and he knew, too, that in such a place 
these animals are bold and ravenous. He 
feared, too, that they had scented him from 
afar, and had come to him to begin their 
abominable work. 

A moment before he had not thought it 
possible that any thing could increase the 
horror of his situation, but now he recognized 
something which added to the bitterness of 
death. But it did more. It stirred him up 
to activity—to self-defence. This mortal 
enemy was something against which he had 
to fight at once, and well was it for him that 
he was roused, even in such a way as this, 
out of his despair, and forced to some sort of 
action. 

Now, no sooner had he started to his feet 
with the instinct of self-defence, and pre- 
pared to do battle against this ravenous en- 
emy, than all his soul started up into strenu- 
ous vigilant activity, all the powers of his 
mind regained tone and force, and in an in- 
stant he took the measure of himself and his 
assailants, and the scene of conflict. 

Now, for the first time in the midst of 
this impenetrable darkness, he thought of 
his lantern. Hastily reaching out his arm, 
he felt in the cell behind him, and to his 
great joy found it lying there. He had 
matches in his pocket, which, being a smok- 
er, he usually carried with him; and on this 
#ccasion he could not help feeling a fervent 





emotion of joy that he had ever acquired that 
habit. In a few moments the lantern was 
lighted, and the rats, squeaking and shrinking 
back like wild animals from the unaccustomed 
gleam of light in such a place, hurried awav 
in fear; and Blake heard their pattering foot- 
steps dying away in the distance, in the di- 
rection of that way which O’Rourke had led 
him, and over which he had returned. 

The rats were thus driven off for the pres- 
ent, but Blake knew very well that they 
would return, especially if his lamp should go 
out. That precious light would have to be 
guarded with care, for upon this alone now 
rested any hope, however feeble, which he 
dared to cherish. There was no time to stand 
and deliberate. He would have to make use 
of his lamp while it yet was burning, and so 
he hurriedly set out along the path in the 
opposite direction to where O’Rourke had 
taken him, with a vague idea in his mind that 
he would reach the vaults of the Monastery 
of San Antonio, and perhaps be able to effect 
an opening through the walled-up archway. 

It was not long before he came to a cross- 
passage. This surprised him, for he did not 
expect to find any. He kept straight on, 
however, and walked thus until he had gone 
a much greater distance than that which lay 
between the house by which he had entered 
and the street on which the Monastery of San 
Antonio stood. Here, at length, he came to 
a chamber, something like the one which he 
had visited with O’Rourke, out of which two 
passages led. At this point he paused. 

It now became slowly apparent that there 
was no archway walled up, no vaults of San 
Antonio contiguous to the Catacombs, and 
consequently no further hope for him in this 
direction, He began to believe now that 
there was probably no Monastery of San An- 
tonio, but that this, like the monk Aloysius, 
and the monk Onofrio, had all been the creat- 
ures of O’Rourke’s imagination. Again, he 
had to make the discovery that the whole 
story of the monk’s manuscripts, down to the 
minutest particular, had been narrated only 
for the purpose of enticing him here, and that 
it only agreed with facts so far as it was ne- 
cessary that it should. 

Once more, full of the conviction that 
what was to be done should be done quickly, 
Blake turned and hastily retraced his steps, 
thinking as he went on about what his best 
course now was. His first thought was to 
get the clew and the ladder, without which 
he was but ill prepared for penetrating in any 
direction. With these he felt able to make 
some vigorous explorations as long as his 
lamp held out. Now, as he turned, he heard 
in the distance before him the pattering foot- 
falls of his ravenous pursuers, and knew that 
they were watching him all the time. As he 
advanced now, they turned and fled, their 
footfalls dying out far away. It seemed to 
Blake that their haunts lay in that direction. 
It seemed, too, that they must have some 
communication with the upper world, for in 
these Catacombs there was nothing upen 
which they could live. A faint hope arose, 
therefore, that if he should continue his 
searches in that direction he might possibly 
reach some opening. 

As he walked on, he at length came to the 





place where the ladder was. This he took 
possession of. Not long after he came to the 
clew, which lay on the ground, and this he 
proceeded to wind up for future use; for he 
felt sufficiently familiar with the way thus far 
to go without the clew in case of necessity, 
But there came to him, even while he was 
winding it up, a mournful thought of the 
utter uselessness of the clew to one in his 
circumstances, who would not wish to re- 
trace his steps, but rather to go on till he 
should find signs of some way of escape. 

And now his active mind busied itself, as 
he went on, in the endeavor to discover what 
direction might give the best promise of es- 
cape. In spite of his conviction that the 
whole of O’Rourke’s story was a fiction, he 
still thought that some portions of it might 
give him information; and, as his description 
of portions of the paths had been true, so 
also might his assertions about the general 
direction of this path on which he was going. 
O’Rourke’s assertion had been that it ran 
toward the Palatine Hill, and the whole point 
of his narrative had consisted in the theory 
that it actually passed under the Palatine, 
and was possibly connected with some of the 
ancient vaults. If this were so, it seemed to 
Blake that an opening might be found through 
these vaults, and that thus his escape could 
be made. 

With this in his mind, Blake concluded to 
go on as rapidly as possible along that very 
path by which O’Rourke had tried to lead 
him to destruction. In a short time he came 
to that place which O’Rourke had called the 
Painted Chamber, and, hurrying on quickly, 
yet cautiously, he soon reached the opening 
into the lower passuge-way. Down this he 
descended, and, as he passed down, his eyes 
eaught sight of those holes in the wall which 
he had so laboriously made. But it was not 
a time to yield to emotions of any sort, or to 
feed his melancholy in any way. 

He now walked on very cautiously, for he 
was afraid of openings in the floor, and it was 
necessary to look well to his path. He ex- 
pected before long to reach some larger 
chamber, which might mark the neighbor- 
hood of the Palatine Hill.. For O’Rourke’s 
story had still so strong a hold of his mind 
that he fully expected to see that place which 
had been called the “ Treasure Chamber,” 
though of course he had not the slightest 
expectation of finding any treasure, nor was 
there any possibility that one in his desper- 
ate circumstances should feel the slightest 
wish to find it. 

As he went on, he found that the cross- 
passages were much less numerous than they 
had been. The path also along which he 
went had but a slight deflection from a 
straight course—so slight, indeed, that it was 
the same to Blake as a straight line. No 
pitfalls lay in his way, and it seemed to him 
that he had reached the lowest level on which 
the Catacombs had been made. 

At length he had walked on so far thai he 
began to hesitate. It was time for him to 
have reached that chamber under the Pala- 
tine, but he had found nothing in his way 
which, by any stretch of fancy, could be called 
a chamber. It had been a narrow passage- 
way, preserving the same dimensions all 
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also, it might be best. These animals must 
have some communication with the outer 
world, and it might possibly be found in this 
direction. This way, then, seemed to him to 
be by far the most promising, or, rather, to 
be the one which had less of despair. He 
could not help wondering why the rats had 
not appeared when O’Rourke was with him. 
Could it have been the greater light or noise 
that deterred them, or the sound of human 
voices ? 

No sooner had Blake thought of this than 
he resolved to break the silence himself, and 
to use his own voice against them, hoping 
that the unusual sound might alarm them. 
Already they were leaping up his legs. He 
swung his ladder around, and advanced, push- 
ing it before him, and wriggling it backward 
and forward. This was partly to drive the 
rats before him, and partly to feel his path- 
way, so as to guard against openings. Thus 
he set forth, and resumed his journey in the 
dark. 

But not in silence. He was to try the 
effect of a human voice over his assailants. 
But with what words should he speak, what 
ery should he give there, commensurate with 
that appalling gloom, that terrible silence, 
these abhorrent ? Noc words, 
no words of every-day speech, were possible. 
Where should he find words which might at 
once be a weapon against the enemy and at 
the same time be concordant with the anguish 
of his soul? No words of his could do this. 
He would have to make use of other words. 
Back went his thoughts to words heard in 
years past—the solemn and sublime words of 
the services of his Church, heard in child- 
hood and boyhood, and remembered, though 
of late neglected and despised. In his an- 
guish his soul caught up a cry of anguish— 
the cry of despairing souls in all ages, which 
never sounded forth from a more despairing 
soul, and never amid more terrific surround. 
ings, than when Blake, wandering wildly on, 
burst forth : 

“ De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine ; Do- 
mine, exaudi vocem meam. 

“ Fiant aures tue intendentes in vocem de- 
precationis mee,” 

Nor was this the first time that this cry 
had gone forth, in Latin, in Greek, or in He- 
brew, from despairing souls in the Catacombs 
of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BACK TO LIFE, 


Tae loud and prolonged cries of Blake 
proved more efficacious than any active ef- 
forts. There seemed something in the sound 
of this human voice which struck terror to 
the fierce assailants by whom he was threat- 
ened; and though but a short time before 
they had been swarming near and leaping up 
against him, yet no sooner had the first words 
of his cry pealed forth, than they started 
back as though terrified, and finally retreated 
far away. There was a mournful satisfaction 
in having been so far successful, but none the 
less there remained in his soul a feeling which 
was now one of unalterable despair. Though 





for the present his enemies had fled, yet he 
did not cease his cries utterly, but from time 
to time gave utterance to them, so that what- 
ever power they had might be made use of. 

He still walked on, pushing his ladder 
along the floor before him, and moving it as 
he pushed it so as to test the floor, and guard 
against the danger of openings into lower re- 
gions. He still carried the lantern which 
contained its few drops of oil as a last resort 
when some supreme crisis should arrive and 
light be needed. Thus he went on, nor did 
he forget that faint encouragement which he 
had gathered before he began this last march, 
by the fact that the rats had emerged from 
this direction, and might possibly have some 
communication here with the outer world. 
There was now nothing better for him than 
to move on, and he was resolved to move on 
till he died. 

He had not gone far, after all. It was not 
long since he had left the place where his 
lamp had failed him; he had walked very 
slowly and very cautiously, for in that dark- 
ness any rapid progress was utterly out of the 
question. He had to step slowly and cau- 
tiously, feeling his way most carefully, first 
with the ladder, then with his foot, testing the 
ground before him, first with his toe before 
daring to plant himself firmly, and advancing 
only a few inches ata time. In this way he 
accomplished about twenty or thirty yards, 
when all of a sudden he became aware of 
something which was so amazing that he 
stood still as though paralyzed, with his eyes 
fastened upon that something before him. 

That something had no very definable 
shape or form, yet the very fact that there 
was something before him, upon which his 
eyes could fix themselves, was of itself suffi- 
cient to account for the great rush of con- 
tending emotions which now succeeded to his 
despair, and overwhelmed him. There was 
before him—before his eyes—a visible some- 
thing; dim, obscure, yet appreciable to the 
sense of vision, and it was not faraway. It 
was a dull and barely perceptible light—so 
dim that it could scarce be called light, and 
yet it was light, light positive and unmistak- 
able—light, too, from no lamp, but from the 
great external ocean of light which he had so 
yearned to reach, and which now seemed to 
send forth this faint stream to beckon him 
onward, and to inspire him with hope and joy 
and life, 

As he stood there motionless for a time, 
of which he took no account, that light grew 
perceptibly brighter, and every moment 
brought a fresher and a sweeter assurance to 
his soul that there was no mistake, that his 
wanderings had led him in the right direo- 
tion; that there was some opening here 
through which came the light of the externa! 
world—the world of life. At length the as- 
surance grew so strong that it broke down 
his inaction, and he started forward to reach 
it, still moving cautiously, and feeling his way 
as before. He saw as he slowly advanced an 
irregular aperture gradually taking form, and 
through this penetrated that dim yet ever-in- 
creasing light which had met his eyes. Every 
minute that outline became more clearly de- 
fined, until at length there was more than an 
outline, He saw light and shade, and the 





rough surface of stone, and a lighter space 
beyond the opening. The intense darkness 
from which he had just emerged had given 
to his eyes a greater power than usual of dis- 
cerning odjects illumined by this faint light; 
and, faint though it was, it brightened more 
and more, just as though the external source 
of this light was itself increasing in bright- 
ness. io Blake it seemed as if the sun was, 
or might be, rising in that outer world; and 
the increasing light which he saw might be 
the sign of that gathering dawn. 

At length he reached the place, and stood 
for a moment scarcely able to believe in the 
reality of his good fortune. It was an open- 
ing into a space beyond, about three feet long 
and two feet high, formed by the removal of 
some blocks of stone. The space beyond was 
an arched passage-way constructed of enor- 
mous blocks of stone, about six feet in height, 
and much wider than the passages of the 
Catacombs. At the bottom water was flow- 
ingalong. Thrusting his head farther through, 
he looked up and down. In the one direction 
all was dark, but in the other, at no very 
great distance, there appeared the glad outer 
world, over which was brightening the morn- 
ing sky, with fields and houses reddening un- 
der the flush of dawn. 

He remained here some time, drinking in 
great waves of this ever-increasing light with 
something like adoration, quaffing it like one 
intoxicated, hardly able to satisfy himself, but 
giving himself up altogether to the ecstasy 
of the moment. And what was this place, 
he wondered, upon which he had thus so 
strangely stumbled? What was this archway 
of Cyclopean stones, hoar with age, with its 
floor filled with rubbish, and running water 
passing on? A broken fragment of one 
of the massive rocks composing its sides 
had been removed, and formed the opening 
which had given him life once more. Doubt- 
less this fragment had been removed in past 
ages by fugitives who thus were able to es- 
cape pursuit by plunging into the Catacombs, 
Perhaps those who removed the broken frag- 
ment cut the passage-way along to those far- 
ther in; or perhaps it was the work of some 
of the early Christians in the ages of persecu- 
tion, and this may have been one of the se- 
cret and unsuspected entrances to the subter- 
ranean hiding-places. But what was this an- 
cient arch itself? No piace of graves—no 
passage-way among many others like it, was 
this. It was unique. It stood alone; and 
Blake, though a stranger in Rome, had suffi- 
cient knowledge of its most remarkable mon- 
uments to feel sure thet this place upon which 
he had so strangely come was no other than 
the most venerable, the most ancient, and in 
many respects the most wonderful, of all the 
works of ancient Rome—the Cloaca Maxima. 

But this was not a time for wonder, or 
for curiosity, or for antiquarian researches. 
Death lay behind him. Light and life lay 
before him. The hcrrors through which he 
had passed had produced their natural effect 
in extreme prostration of mind and body. 
Some rest, some breathing-space, was re- 
quired; but, after that, if he would save him- 
self, if he would not pe~ish within the very 
reach of safety, he must hurry on. 

He crawled through and stood in the 
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Cloaca Maxima. It ran before him, leading | 
him to the outer world, giving him light and 
life. The treasure of the Roman emperors, 
which he had dreamed of finding, had been 
missed; but he had found the work of the 
Roman kings, which to him, in his despair, 
was worth infinitely more. He stood in ooze | 
and slime, over which passed running water, 
which flowed to the Tiber Blake did not 
wait, but hurried onward as fast as he could. 
The brightening scene, visible in the distance, 
and growing more brilliant every moment, 
drew him onward, and the terrors behind 
him drove him forward; so that this com- 
bined attraction and repulsion gave him ad- 
ditional strength and speed. He hurried on, 
and still on, and at length reached the mouth 
of the arched passage. Here he saw sloping 
banks on either side ; and, clambering up the 
bank on the right, he stood for a moment to 
rest himself. 

In that brief period of rest he had no eyes 
and no thoughts for the scene around, though 
for some that scene would have possessed a 
charm greater than any other that may be 
met with in all the world. He did not notice 
the Aventine, the Capitoline, the Janiculum, 
in the distance, and the yellow Tiber that 
flowed between, He was thinking only of 
rest, of refuge. He longed for some sort of 
home, some place where he might lie dowa 
and sleep. He only noticed that it was the 
morning of a new day, and consequently per- 
ceived that he must have spent a whole night 
in the Catacombs. 

In that night what horrors had he not 
endured! As he stood there panting for 
breath, the recollection came over him of all 
that he had passed through. He thought of 
that first moment when he discovered that he 
was alone ; that the ladder and the clew were 
gone ; that he had been betrayed. He thought 
of his despair, followed by his efforts to es- 
cape; his long labor at the walls of stone; 
his ascent to the upper floor and pursuit of 
O'Rourke ; his arrival at the opening, and 
his-discovery that it was walled up. Then 
he heard the rattle of stones, and the voice 
of his betrayer, saying, “‘ Blake Wyverne, fare 
well forever!” He recalled his fainting-fit, 
his recovery, and his renewal of his efforts to 
escape; and then followed that long horror, 
that night of agony, in which he had wan- 
dered along that terrific pathway, with its 
appalling surroundings. In such a situation 
a man might well have died through utter 
fright, or have sunk down to death through 
despair, or have wandered aimlessly till all 
strength had failed him. It was to Blake’s 
credit that, even in his despair, he had pre- 
served some sort of presence of mind, and 
had not been without a method in his move- 
ments. Yet the suffering had been terrible; 
and the anguish of soul that he had endured 
intensified his bodily fatigues, so that now, in 
the very moment of safety, he found himself 
unable to obtain the benefits of that safety; 
and so extreme was his prostration and so 
« utter his weakness that it was only with dif- 
ficulty that he kept himself from sinking 
down into senselessness on the spot. 

This would not do. He must obtain some 





sort of a home, some kind of a lodging-place, 
where he might rest and receive attention. | 





His strong and resolute nature still asserted 


| itself in spite of the weakness of the flesh, 


and he dragged himself onward, unwilling to 
give up, unable to surrender himself too easily 
to the frailty of his physical nature. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation also warned him to 
seek some shelter, where he might be con- 
cealed from the discovery of O’Rourke ; for, 
even in the weakness of that hour and in the 
confusion of his mind, he had a keen sense 
of impending danger, together with a desire 
to maintain the secret of his escape. Ani- 
mated by this, he went on, but by what ways 
and under what circumstances he was never 
afterward able to remember. 

Afterward he had only a vague recollection 
of streets and houses, Few people were to 
be seen. The streets were narrow, the houses 
lofty and gloomy. It was the older, the 
meaner, and the most densely-peopled part 
of the city. The early morning prevented 
many from being abroad. He watched the 
windows of the houses with close and eager 
scrutiny, so as to discover some place where 
he might rest. At length he found a place 
where there was a notice in the window for 
lodgers. He knew enough Italian to under- 
stand it, and entered by the door, which hap- 
pened to be open. An old woman was stand- 
ing there, and a young girl was coming toward 
her from an inner room. Blake accosted her 
in broken Italian, and had just managed to 
make her understand that he wished to en- 
gage lodgings, when his exhausted strength 
gave way utterly, and he sank, with a groan, 
to the floor at her feet. 

It was fortunate for Blake that he had en- 
countered those who possessed common feel- 
ings of humanity, and were not merely mer- 
cenary and calculating people, who would have 
turned away from their doors those who prom- 
ised to bring more trouble than profit. It is 
probable that this old woman would have 
been quite ready to overreach, or, in fact, 
to cheat any stranger who came to her in an 
ordinary way; and yet this same old woman 
was overcome by the sincerest compassion 
at the sight of this stranger who had fallen 
at her feet. Such apparent contradictions 
are not rare, for in Italy there is more ten- 
dency among the common people to swindle 
strangers than there is in our own country; 
and yet, at the same time, there is undeniably 
more kindliness of nature, more tenderness 
of sympathy, more readiness of pity, more 
willingness to help the needy, than may be 
found among our harder and sterner natures. 
So this old woman, though a possible cheat 
and swindler, no sooner saw this stranger 
lying prostrate and senseless, than, without a 
thought for her own interests, and without 
any other feeling or motive than pure and 
disinterested pity and warm human sympa- 
thy, she flew to his assistance. She sum- 
moned the servants, she sent for a doctor, 
and in a short time Blake was lying on a soft 
bed in a comfortable room, watched over 
most anxiously by perfect strangers, who, 
however; had been made friends by his afflic- 
tion, and who now hung over him, and tended 
him, and eared for him, as though he had 
been one of their own, instead of a stranger 
and a foreigner. 

Blake was in a high fever—a _ brain-fever 











—accompanied with delirium. A long ill- 
ness followed. He lay utterly unconscious ; 
his mind was occupied with the scenes through 
which he had passed of late; and all his 
wandering thoughts turned to the terrible ex- 
perience of that night of horror. During all 
this time he was tended most carefully and 
vigilantly by the kind-hearted old woman and 
her daughter, who were filled with pity and 
sympathy. Not one word did they under- 
stand of all his delirious ravings, por did 
they know even what language it was. It 
might be German, or Russian, or Bohemian, 
or Turkish, or English, but this made no dif- 
ference to them. They maintained the part 
of the good Samaritan, and denied themselves 
every comfort for the sake of their afflicted 
lodger. 

At length the crisis of the disease was 
successfully surmounted, and Blake began to 
recover. In course of time he regained con- 
sciousness, and began to understand the sit- 
uation in which he was. His gratitude to 
these kind-hearted people knew no bounds, 
and his earnest expressions of his feelings 
had to be checked by his careful attendants. 
These good people had grown to regard him 
as some one who was dear to them, and to. 
watch for his recovery as for something of 
the utmost importance. But Blake’s prostra- 
tion had been extreme, and his recovery was 
very slow. There was also something on his 
mind. This was a desire to communicate 
with his mother. But he was unable to write 
himself, and these good people, though most 
anxious to serve him in every possible way, 
were quite unable to write a letter in English 
at his dictation. So Blake was forced to wait. 

At length Blake gained sufficient strength 
to write what he wished. It was a feeble 
scrawl, and the handwriting itself expressed 
the whole of his weakness; but Blake, from 
a motive of pious deceit, tried to conceal the 
full extent of his illness. He wrote some- 
thing about his journey to Rome on “ busi- 
ness” (a very convenient term), and about 
his contracting an illness from the unhealthy 
climate. He assured her, however, that he 
was better, urged her not to be at all anxious, 
and entreated her to come on at once and 
join him. This letter he directed, and the 
good people of the house mailed it for him, 
after which they waited with hardly less anx- 
iety than that which was felt by Blake him- 
self for the result. 

That result soon took place. In about 
ten days an elderly lady came to the house, 
and inquired, in a tremulous voice, for Dr. 
Blake. She was a woman of medium stature, 
slender figure, hair plentifully sprinkled with 
gray, and a face of gentleness and refine- 
ment mingled with firmness and dignity, 
which also bore evident marks of sorrow. 
She was unmistakably a lady, and she also 
had undoubtedly experienced her full share 
of those ills to which all flesh is heir. The 
moment that she appeared, the good people 
of the house recognized her as the mother of 
their lodger; and, while some went to announce 
her arrival so as to spare Blake the excite- 
ment of a sudden surprise, others endeavored 
to soothe her evident anxiety by lively descrip- 
tions of the great improvement which had 
taken place in the health of the invalid. 
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In this manner a way was prepared for a | ed him unwisely, and spurned him when he 


meeting between these two, and mother and 
son were soon in one another’s arms. 

At first that mother had nothing to do 
but to nurse that son, to soothe him, and to 
prohibit him from mentioning any exciting 
circumstances. But the son had a strong 
constitution, which haf favored his recovery, 
and that recovery was now materially hast- 
ened by the arrival of that mother whom he 
tenderly loved; whose presence at his bed- 
side acted like a healing balm, and whose 
very words seemed to have some soothing, 
some vivifying power. After her arrival, bis 
recovery grew more rapid, and at length he was 
strong enough to give to her a full and com- 
plete account of his whole history, without ex- 
cepting any thing whatever. In that history 
she found many things to question him about. 
She asked very particularly about Inez and 
Bessie. She interrogated him very closely 
about the scene at the death-bed of Hennigar 
Wyverne, and also asked him many questions 
about his friend Kane Hellmuth. She was 
struck by the fact that Hellmuth was an as- 
sumed name; made Blake describe his per- 
sonal appearance ; learned from him the his- 
tory of his marriage with Clara Mordaunt ; 
and was anxious to know whether Blake had 
not found out his real name. But her chief 
interest was evinced in‘O’Rourke, about whom 
she questioned Blake over and over again, 
seeking to know all about his personal ap- 
pearance, his age, his height, his gestures, his 
accent, his idioms, his peculiarities of every 
sort. The conclusion of all this was that she 
at length, with a solemn look at Blake, ex- 
claimed: “ This O’Rourke has been deceiving 
you, and under an assumed name. His real 
name is Kevin Magrath. It is impossible 
that these names can belong to any other ex- 
cept one man.” 

“ Kevin Magrath!” exclaimed Blake. “I 
never heard the name before.” 

“T suppose not, dear,” said his mother; 
“and so, as you are now strong enough, I will 
tell you all about him. You will be able to 
understand what his designs were about 


you.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





BRANWELL BRONTE. 


T wcs my fortune, many years ago, to 
make the acquaintance of Patrick Bran- 
well Bronté, the gifted and unfortunate broth- 
er of the authoress of “Jane Eyre.” Those 
who have read the life of Charlotte Bronté, 
written by Mrs. Gaskell, will remember the 
vivid and revolting picture she draws of the 
unhappy Branwell—a picture, in my judg- 
ment, altogether overdrawn, and far too high- 
ly colored. The young man had his failings, 
very grave and sad ones, but he'was by no 
means the reckless profligate that he is repre- 
sented to be by Mrs. Gaskell. He fell into 
evil courses during the last year or two of his 
life. He drank deeply, and disturbed thereby 
the peace and happiness of his family. They 
took his misdoings very closely to heart— 
perhaps too closely. He had his private 
griefs, and was not strong enough to carry 
them on his own shoulders. His family treat- 











most needed their love and forbearance. They 
also, no doubt, felt deeply wronged by his 
conduct, and allowances must be made for 
them ; but it is quite clear that their indigna- 
tion conquered their charity, His sins were not 
unpardonable, and he paid their full penalty. 

Whatever he was, even had he been a 
criminal and an outlaw, instead of sinning in a 
direction whitherward tend all the uncleansed 
passions of mankind, and through a fascina- 
tion of cause which has lured thousands and 
tens of thousands to destruction and death, 
it was no part of Mrs. Gaskell’s duty, as the 
biographer of his sister, to consign him to 
ignominy and scorn; and, having done her 
worst to blacken his name and memory, take 
to the chanting of Pharisaical litanies over 
his doom. There is such a faculty as silence, 
and it was esteemed so highly among the an- 
cient pagans that they exalted it into a god; 
and, if Mrs. Gaskell had tested its power in 
this case, the scandal might have been less 
offensive. It is no bad maxim that, when one 
can say no good of a man, ’tis better to say 
nothing. 

Branwell, during the latter part of my ac- 
quaintance with him, was much altered, for 
the worse, in his personal appearance; but 
if he had altered in the same direction men- 
tally, as his biographer says he had, then 
he must have been a man of immense and 
brilliant intellect. For I have rarely heard 
more eloquent and thoughtful discourse, flash- 
ing so brightly with random jewels of wit, 
and made so sunny and musical with poetry, 
than that which flowed from his lips during 
the evenings I passed with him at the Black 
Bull, in the village of Haworth. His figure was 
very slight, and he had, like his sister Char- 
lotte, a superb forehead. But even when pretty 
deep in his cups he had not the slightest ap- 
pearance of the sot that Mrs. Gaskell says he 
was. His great, tawny mane, meaning there- 
by the hair of his head, was, it is true, some- 
what dishevelled; but, apart from this, he 
gave no sign of intoxication. His eye was 
as bright, and his features were as animated, 
as they very well could be; and, moreover, 
his whole manner gave indications of intense 
enjoyment. 

We talked a good deal about his sis- 
ters, and especially about Charlotte. He said 
he believed that more strangers had visited 
Haworth since the acknowledgment of the 
authorship of the novels than had ever visited 
it before, since it was a village. He described 
some of the characters with much gusto, and 
found himself, as Charlotte’s brother, almost 
as much an object of curiosity as she Was 
herself. 

He complained sometimes of the way he 
was treated at home, and as an instance re- 
lated the following: 

One of the Sunday-school girls, in whom 
he and all his house took much interest, fell 
very sick, and they were afraid she would not 
live. 

“T went to see the poor little thing,” he 
said; “sat with her half an hour, and read a 
psalm to her and a hymn at her request. I 
felt very like praying with her too,” he 
added, his voice trembling with emotion; 
“but, you see, I was not good enough. How 








dare I pray for another, who had almost for- 
gotten how to pray for myself! I came away 
with a heavy heart, for I felt sure she would 
die, and went straight home, where I fell into 
melancholy musings, I wanted somebody to 
cheer me. I often do, but no kind word finds 
its way even to my ears, much less to my 
heart. Charlotte observed my depression, 
and asked what ailed me. So I told her. 
She looked at me with a look I shall never 
forget if I live to be a hundred years old— 
which I never shall. It was not like her at 
all. It wounded me as if some one had struck 
me a blow in the mouth. It involved ever so 
many things in it. It was a dubious look. 
It ran over me, questioning and examining 
as if I had been a wild-beast. It said, ‘ Did 
my ears deceive me, or did I hear aright?’ 
And then came the painful, baffled expression, 
which was worse than all. It said, ‘I wonder 
if that’s true?’ But, as she left the room, 
she seemed to accuse herself’ of having 
wronged me, and smiled kindly upon me and 
said, ‘She is my little scholar, and I will go 
and see her.’ I replied not a word. I was 
too much cut up. When she was gone, I 
came over here to the Black Bull, and made 
a night of it in sheer disgust and desperation. 
Why could they not give me some credit when 
I was trying to be good ?” 

One evening, as we sat together in the 
little parlor of the inn, the landlord entered 
and asked Branwell if he would see a gentle- 
man who wanted to make his acquaint 
ance. 

“He’s a funny fellow,” said the landlord, 
“and is somebody, I dare swear, with lots of 
money.” 

As the landlord spoke, a squat little dap- 
per fellow, with a white-fur hat on his head, 
an umbrella under his arm, and a pair of blue 
specs on his nose, strutted into the room sans 
cérémonie. He approached the table in a very 
fussy and excited manner, exclaiming : “ Land- 
lord, bring us some brandy. I must have the 
pleasure of drinking a glass with the brother 
of that distinguished lady who wrote the 
great book that made London blaze. Three 
glasses, landlord—do you hear?—And you, 
sir, are the great lady’s brother, I presume? 
Professor Leonidas Lyon, sir, has the honor 
of introducing himself to your distinguished 
notice.” 

Branwell responded gravely: “ Patrick 
Branwell Bronté, sir, has the honor of wel- 
coming you to Haworth, and begging you to 
be seated.” 

Whereupon the littie man bowed and 
scraped, and laughed a good-humored laugh 
all over his good, round face, and said it was 
an honor he could not have hoped for, to sit 
as a guest at the same board, as he might say, 
“with the brother, the very flesh and blood 
of the great lady who wrote the books.” 

Here the brandy-and-water came in, and 
the little man grew merrier still, and more 
and more communicative. He was a profess- 
or of Greek at the London University, and, 
chancing to be in at Smith’s, the London 
publisher’s, whose partner Williams was a 
“wonderful man of letters—a very wonder- 
ful man, indeed !"— Williams asked the pro- 
fessor if he had seen the book of the season 
—the “immense book,” he called it—which 
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was going to make one good reputation and 
half a dozen fortunes. Mr. Williams praised 
it so highly that he (the professor) grew wild 
about it, and asked where it could be got; 
and, when the publisher showed it to him, 
and put the wonderful treasure in his hands, 
he threw down a sovereign to pay for it, and 
would not wait for the change, but hurried 
home as fast as he could go; when he threw 
himself down on the library-sofa, rang for his 
candles, and ordered them to be placed on a 
little table close to his hand. He then fell to 
work a-reading of the book which the great 
lady had written. 

“Tt was prodigious, sir!” he exclaimed. 
“T never read any thing like it. Why, I fell 
in love with little Jane myself after I had 
known her only half an hour, and thought 
her the bravest little heroine in the world. 
Then—but you'll laugh if I tell you, I know 
you will! However, I can’t help it, and it’s 
the truth. I am an irreclaimable sinner, sir, 
if I didn’t get as jealous as the Saracen who 
murders his poor, innocent wife in the play 
with a pillew, as soon as I found out that 
Rochester loved her and she loved Rochester. 
What right had that surly old bear to love that 
poor, little, forsaken girl of a governess? Now, 
a remarkable thing happened to me, sir, on that 
night. My usual hour of retiring is ten o’clock— 
ten to a minute; for I’m a punctual man, sir, 
very; like a clock, Well, ten o’clock came. 
I was absorbed in a most interesting conver- 
sation between Jane and Rochester. To me, 
sir, this was now a personal matter. I lis- 
tened and listened, and read and read, on and 
on, until I got at the secret there was be- 
tween them. How enraged Iwas! If I could 
have got hold of that Rochester, I would have 
pounded his bones for him. I kept thinking 
he meant no good to her, you see—and I 
should have liked much to have her myself, 
in a most honest and honorable way, sir, you 
see. So, away went the leaves over and over, 
and away went the time. Eleven o’clock, 
then twelve o’clock, and still I was in an in- 
teresting part. So I kept thinking ‘I'll read 
away until a dull part comes.’ And so one 
o’clock overtook me—that was the least the 
clock could strike, which was consoling to me 
—because I had all the less time to brood 
over the strokes, and think what a fool I was 
to be out of bed at such a small hour o’ the 
morning. I had no time te think about any 
thing long, however; the book was so unrea- 
sonab:y interesting it absorbed me like a 
sponge So two, three, and four o'clock came, 
and my candles were getting low, and I re- 
solved that I wouid go to bed next page. But, 
instead, I got into the very focus of the ma- 
gic where Jane doesn’t mean to be a mistress, 
and makes up her mind to leave Rochester 
forever sooner. Didn’t I put that like a 
sweet morsel under my tongue? Didn't I de 
vour it as hungryasa wolf? Wasn't every 
thing outside those leaves as dead to me aa 
if they had never existed? Even my bed 
forgot tc call me, and my eyes to blink; and 
"1 swear that, if five o’clock struck, I never 
heard it! At last, ali on a sudden, and sing- 
ing an old milk-maid’e ballad, if my wench, 
Sarah Anne, didn’t burst into the library, 
broom in hand, and only half dressed, and all 
her hair in curl-papers! She screamed like 





a hyena, or avy other similar innocent ani- 
mal of harmless habits, and 1 stared at her 
through my glasses like one who has seen a 
ghost, letting the book fall out of my hands 
at the same time. This broke the spell, as I 
thought; so I took the book under my arm 
and went up to bed. ‘I'll just take another 
peep,’ quoth I, as I sat on the bedside. So I 
cautiously opened where I had left off, run- 
ning my eye over two or three pages ahead, 
just to see if there were any thing there pe- 
culiarly interesting, and so, likely to fascinate 
me for more hours to come; and, satisfying 
myself that there was no immediate danger, 
I began to read again. 

“But, what’s the use of talking? I tell 
you there never was such a book. It’s most 
amazing! It would humbug a saint, and 
cheat him out of his prayers. For, to cut the 
matter short, I read and read until daylight, 
until nine o’clock and then ten, when I came 
to F for figs, and I for gigs, and N for Nick- 
leby Bony; and I for John the waterman, and 
8 for Sally Stony—which, in short, means 
FINIS, and in English The End.” 

Branwell said this history of a profess- 
or’s reading of “Jane Eyre” made him 
laugh as if he would split his sides. And, 
when he told Charlotte about it the next day, 
she laughed as heartily as he did; and pres- 
ently Charlotte told the other girls, and he 
heard them, up-stairs, making such a confu- 
sion of melodies in the mixture of their vo- 
ciferous laughters, that he caught up the 
echoes and gave them another ringing peal 
himself. 

When the professor’s story was ended, he 
tried to cajole Branwell into introducing him 
to his sister, the “great lady who wrote the 
book.” He was dying to see her, he said, 
and had come all the way down into York- 
shire from London in the fond hope of get- 
ting a glimpse of her, and perhaps of touching 
the hem of her garment. When he found 
that Branwell fought shy of the proposition, 
he actually offered him a large sum of money, 
and then, taking from his fob a valuable gold 
watch, laid it on the table, and said he would 
throw that in to boot, if he would only let 
him see her and shake hands with her. 

On another evening, Branwell related to 
me the circumstances of his early life. The 
whole family, he said, was fond of drawing, 
and Charlotte was especially well read in 
art-learning, and knew intimately the lives 
of all the old masters, and criticised their 
works with great discrimination and judg- 
ment. She was a good judge of paintings, 
and knew the secrets of composition and 
analysis. Branwell was also a good draughts- 
man, and had attempted oil-painting. He hoped, 
when be was about twenty, that he should 
have been sent tu the Royal Academy, and all 
his studies were directed to that end. His 
father had provided them all with a good 
teacher; but Charlotte would go her own 
way, and ruined her eyesight—so that for 
two years she could not read at all—by mak- 
ing minute copies of steel engravings; and 
she wasted over one of these six precious 
months. Branwell knew how worthless his 
oil-paintings were; but he mentioned a family 
picture of his, containing portraits of Char- 
lotte, Emily, and Anne, which a friend of 





mine had seen, and spoke of in very high 
terms as portraiture, although not as art. 
The likenesses were perfect, and there was a 
spiritualization and an individuality in them, 
he said, very rare to find in the performance 
of an amateur. 

I understand that Charlotte’s husband is 
now in possession of this picture, and it is to 
be hoped that some publisher may be induced 
to engrave it for the benefit of the public. A 
more welcome picture to the friends of the 
three sisters could not be issued. 

Poor Branwell told me of all his dreams 
and hopes when that bright vision of the 
Royal Academy floated before his eyes. He 
knew he had great and versatile talents, and 
had no fear of failure if he could once begin 
acareer. So enthusiastic was he about Lon- 
don at this time, that he got hold of all the 
maps he could find, illustrating its highways 
and byways, its alleys, and back slums, and 
short cuts, and studied them so closely that 
he knew them all by heart, and often cheated 
the “commercial gents” who came to the 
Black Bull into the belief that he, though a 
young man, was an old Londoner, and knew 
more about the ins and outs of the mighty 
Babylon than many a man who bad passed 
his life within its walls. Then Branwell 
would astonish them by saying that he was 
never in London in his life. 

He confessed to me that, if it had been 
possible for him to have prosecuted his own 
purpose and the design and hope of his fami- 
ly by going to the Royal Academy as a stu- 
dent when he was nineteen years of age, or 
thereabouts, all would have been well with 
him. He was passionately fond of art, and 
80; indeed, was Charlotte, who had once a 
serious design of making it her pursuit in- 
stead of literature. Many a fine fancy and 
grand picture of the imagination has she ex- 
pressed through its sorcery. The exquisitely 
fine, delicate, and almost invisible handwrit- 
ing which she adopted and used in the com- 
position of her earliest literary efforts, was 
not more exquisite than her drawing, which 
was rendered with such pre-Raphaelite faith- 
fulness in the accessories, down to the small- 
est details, as to suggest a very intimate and 
universal acquaintance with Nature and her 
occult meanings and correspondences. There 
are still in existence, as I learn, small pict- 
ures of hers, which are crowded with apocalyp- 
tic characters and moving processions, and 
strange, wild, sublime scenery. 

These pictures were often done extem- 
poraneously, as it were, in great moments of 
silent and solitary thought, when the mind 
was big with conceptions which thus strug- 
gled, or rather burst, into being and birth. 
She found the pencil, indeed, so competent to 
express the creations of her mind, that she 
had hard work to persuade herself that litera- 
ture was her true vocation. 

Poor Branwell spoke of this sister in most 
affectionate terms, such as none but a man 
of deep feeling could utter. He knew her 
power, and what tremendous depths of pas- 
sion and pathos lay hid in her great surging 
heart long before she gave expression to them 
in “Jane Eyre.” When she wrote the first 
chapters of her Richardsonian novel, he con- 
demned the work as in opposition to her 
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genius—which is good proof of his discrimi- 
nation and critical judgment. But when “ The 
Professor” was written, he said that was 
better, but that she could do better still; 
and, although it is not equal in many impor- 
tant particulars to “Jane Eyre,” yet it is a 
work of great originality and dramatic in- 
terest. 

“T know,” said Branwell, after speaking 
of Charlotte’s talents, “ that I also had stuff 
enough in me to make popular stories; but 
the failure of the Academy plan ruined me. 
I was felled, like a tree in the forest by a 
sudden and strong wind, to rise no more. 
Fancy me, with my education, and those early 
dreams which had almost ripened into reali- 
ties, turning counter-jumper, or clerk in a 
railway-office, which last was, you know, my 
occupation for some time. It simply de- 
graded me in my own eyes, and broke my 
heart.” 

It was less to r trate with him, 
and yet I could not help it, and did my best 
to rouse the sleeping energies within him to 
noble action once more. 

“Tt is too late,” he said; “‘ and you would 
say 80, too, if you knew all.” 

He used to be the oracle of the secluded 
household in earlier days—before the love of 
drink mastered him. His opinion was invari- 
ably sought for upon the literary perform- 
ances of his sisters; but, at the time I am 
now speaking of, he was a cipher in the 
house. I do not believe, from what he said 
himself, that Charlotte read to him any por- 
tions of “Jane Eyre,” which she wrote, poor 
girl, under the pressure of terrible moral and 
physical suffering and calamity. His was a 
sad history, and, later in the night, I had 
from his own lips the story of his final fall. 
It was an awful temptation that he endured, 
and through which he fell into ruin and deg- 
radation. But the time has not yet come 
when the story can be told. 





January SEARLE. 





LIGHTNING-PLAY. 


OULD we look with the same quiet com- 
placency upon the heaving bosom of a 
thunder-cloud as upon the flashing of fire- 
flies in the darkness of a summer night, we 
should find few things in Nature more enjoy- 
able to the eye than the keen play of light- 
ning. 

It is strange that we allow our prejudices 
and our fears to interfere so largely with our 
pleasures. For example, what creatures upon 
earth, not excepting the sylph-like movers in 
a ballroom, glide with more gracefulness 
than many of our serpents? Yet, because 
one species in fifty will protect itself by a 
fatal bite against being too closely intruded 
upon, the whole family is put under the 
ban, harmless lizards and all, and the cry of 
“Snake! snake!” will send a chill to the 
heart of every one within hearing. So, be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that lightning 
can kill, and because one flash in a million 
does sometimes kill one person in a million 
(making the chances of safety 1,000,000 x 
1,000,000 to one of danger), it is scarcely 











possible for any, except the most philosophic, 
to watch its keen glare and listen to its 
deafening crash without an almost painful 
awe, 
Yet, the lightning is beautiful—not so fre- 
quently the stream which leaves its track 
along the side of a neighboring tree, or shivers 
its trunk, for it is sometimes so sharp as to 
be blinding, and its beauty is rather of that 
order which may be denominated fierce—but 
more especially the gentler, and, at the same 
time, more picturesque display made by the 
radiation from one point of many zigzag lines 
thrown, almost like net-work, over a large part 
of the heavens; and still more beautiful is the 
combination of “chain” and “sheet” light- 
ning, the first darting visibly from one mass 
of clouds to another, and the second (which 
is only the visible reflection of a flash too dis- 
tant to be seen) illuminating the background 
of these rolling masses, so as to afford with 
each sheet of light a new form of beauty to 
their grand and graceful outlines. 

Lightning has ever been a cause of 
dread to mankind, not only on account of 
the mystery attending its deadly strokes, but 
because, in most minds, it has been associated 
with the idea of a Godin anger. This idea 
we discover among the ancient Romans, who 
called their chief deity “The Thunderer,” 
and who held as accursed, and marked with 
signs of abhorrence, all places and things 
which had been struck by Jupiter’s angry 
bolts. Nor was this idea foreign to the minds 
of those who wrote the Old Testament; for, 
not only is the thunder spoken of in Psalms 
xxix. as “ the voice of the Lord,” but in other 
places the lightning is described as “ the fire 
of God,” His “ arrows,” His “ divided flames,” 
His “ hot thunderbolts.” 

Indeed, taking the Bible history for our 
guide, there is reason to believe that the idea 
of a God in anger is coeval with the first 
thunder and lightning witnessed by the hu- 
man senses. Certainly, the language of Gen- 
esis ix. 8-17, “ Behold, . . . I do set my bow 
in the cloud,” etc., sounds as if intended to 
convey the idea that the rainbow was then 
seen for the first time. Yet this beautiful 
arch, which we usually see painted upon the 
skirts and the trailing drops of a thunder- 
cloud that has passed, is a natural phenome- 
non which must always appear when the eye 
occupies a certain position between the shin- 
ing sun and the falling rain-drops. If the eye 
of man ever occupied such a position during 
the 1,652 years elapsing between the creation 
of Adam and the Deluge, then was a rain- 
bow seen. But, when we come to connect 
the passage just referred to with the state- 
ment made in Genesis ii. 5, 6, where, in de- 
scribing the paradisiacal state, it is said that 
“the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon 
the earth; ... but there went up a mist 
from the earth, and it watered the whole face 
of the ground,” we are left to infer that, dur- 
ing the paradisiacal state, and the generations 
next succeeding, the earth was irrigated by 
some gentler mode than the present system 
of showers and storms. The first rain, there- 
fore, ever seen by man was that fearful down- 
rush from the open “windows of heaven” 
which swept off the guilty race of antedilu- 
vians ; and the first rainbow was that which 








caught the eye of Noah after the deluge, as it 
spanned the bosom of the retreating clouds. 

Our general inference from the above 
thoughts is this: That if the first lightning- 
flashes and thunder-peals known by man ap- 
peared as the heralds of that wrathful deluge, 
we may easily understand how they have be- 
come so universally associated with the idea 
of a God in anger. The tradition passed 
down to every succeeding generation from 
Noah and his sons; just as we may suppose 
that the universal hatred of the serpent, 
by every son and daughter of Eve, is a tra- 
ditional inheritance from our “ beguiled ” 
mother. 

One hundred and twenty-three years agoa 
part of the mysterv attending this subtile and 
terrible agent was solved. Franklin’s wonder- 
ful kite brought down sparks from the clouds, 
and demonstrated that the death-dealing bolt, 
known as lightning, was identical with that 
natural agent which »sparkles so harmlessly 
in a cat’s back when rubbed, and which plays 
at hide-and-seek in our own clothing as we 
disrobe of a clear, cold night. 

At this discovery, the whole world of man- 
kind within reach of science and the news- 
papers (very few in number then) drew a long 
breath of satisfaction and relief, and from 
that day to the present the students of Na- 
ture have been hot upon the trail, like the 
hunters of a tiger in a jungle, and have added 
many facts of nearly equal importance. 

“We have almost mastered the sciences!” 
thought some short-sighted persons, soon after 
Franklin’s discovery. But he had only opened 
the door. ‘We have almost mastered the 
sciences!” said others, subsequently, when 
they discovered electricity to be so universally 
diffused and so energetic that they were ready 
to attribute to it every natural act and influ- 
ence for which they could not otherwise ac- 
count. But this was only a step forward. 
“We have almost mastered the sciences!” 
think some now, after learning that all the 
“imponderables,” as they used to be called, 
light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc., are 
essentially one and the same, being inter- 
changeable with each other, and convertible 
at will into each other, and al! owing their 
origin to the same hidden “ gen,” whether to 
be called photogen, or pyrogen, or electrogen, 
or kinogen, or something of the sort. We 
certainly have made great advacces in elec- 
tricity, especially during the last fifty years, 
so much so that the most learned treatises of 
that day on the subject sound odd, anti- 
quated, almost absurd. But what do we xyow 
now in comparison with what remains to be 
known? Those who have piunged deepest 
into the mysterious chamber of which Frank- 
lin opened the door, come back to tell us 
that it is a mammoth cave, whose vestibule 
alone extends beyond all human torchtight, 
while there are openings to the right and to 
the left, above and below, leading to chambers 
and regions they know not where. 

We have learned little in com arison with 
what remains, but we have learned enough to 
know that this agent, at times so wild and 
untamable, and fitted to inspire fear, is not 
always wild and dreadful. It can be evaded. 
It can be managed. It can be put into har- 
ness. It can even be made to do work like 
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an ox. We have learned too that, in many 
respects, it is like the air we breathe. Both 
envelop the earth, and are essential to organ- 
ized life; with both we have our dealings or- 
dinarily in their state of repose or of gentle 
action; and both are harmless, except in 
times of greatly-disturbed equilibrium, where 
the one rages as the tempest and the other 
appalls us with its thunder-crash. 

The rapidity with which both these agents 
can pass from perfect repose to intense activ- 
ity is familiar to us all; and between these 
two extremes what works of wrath, what 
pranks, what almost pleasantries, does not 
the lightning sometimes perpetrate! It is for 
the purpose of recording a few of these, oc- 
curring mostly under the writer’s own eye, 
that this article is undertaken. 

The usual or standard phase of lightning 
may be described as a keen flash or stream 
of light, accompanied by thunder, proceeding 
from clouds that ordinarily roll up in dark 
masses from the west. 

These thunder-clouds—for they are as 
closely associated with the lightning as par- 
ent is with child—are often seen to work 
their way apparently against the wind ; some- 
times they do not come up at all, but start 
out of a clear sky, and stretch their dark 
wings on every side; and even when the 
angry masses come, as most others do, borne 
onward by impulse of the wind, they seem to 
come sullenly and in half rebellion, being 
whirled and convoluted as if driven by rest- 
less currents that have no definite direction. 
These, however, are more properly cloud 
freaks, while this article proposes to treat of 
those pertaining to the lightning. 

This fitful agent has evident likes and dis- 
likes for places, persons, and pathways, as 
strong as in some respects they are unac- 
countable. 

We are told in books that, during a thun- 
der-storm, it is unsafe to be in a crowd, since 
the human body has a strong attraction for 
lightning. Now, according to theory, this 
ought to be true, for the human body is so 
favorite a pathway that the lightning has 
been known to oblique from its regular course 
to take it, nay, to leap from a wall or a tree 
to a person near at hand; and, in one melan- 
choly case, where two college-students were 
walking through the rain under the same um- 
brella, it was observed to leave untouched a 
two-story house on one side of the road and 
some moderately-sized trees on the other, 
and to prefer the umbrella-staff they bore, 
along which it passed to them, and left their 
bodies lifeless on the ground. But, while'this 
is true, who ever heard of lightning striking 
a crowd of human beings, whether assembled 
in a house or in the openair? It may show 
a decided fancy for an individual, or for two, 
three, or as many as half a dozen, assembled 
near a conducting tree or wall, but toward a 
crowd it seems to have a repulsion. 

In this respect the reported history of cit- 
tes is remarkable. In Paris not a single death 
by lightning is said to have occurred from the 
year 1800 to the year 1851; while in the rest 
of France the number of deaths reported dur- 
ing the same time was at the rate of about sixty 
or seventy a year. In the city of London, out 
of seven hundred and fifty thousand deaths in 





the course of thirty years, only two were from 
this cause, while in the surrounding country 
the number was as usual. Other large cities 
report similar facts, so that we may safely 
conclude that, although lightning will take 
very serious and undesirable liberties with in- 
dividuals and with small companies, it shows 
great respect for crowds and for large 
cities. 

But, even in the freedom of the country, 
its visits are by no means impartial; it has a 
strong preference for some places rather than 
for others. Certain fields, houses, and bills, 
are frequently struck, while other hills, 
houses, and fields, equally exposed, are un- 
touched. This may be accounted for on the 
supposition that there are attractive deposits 
of metal in the underlying earth; but it has 
been so often observed as to have caused the 
remark that places once marked by lightning 
are most liable to be marked again. 

This partiality is not confined to the light- 
ning; but, to the great annoyance of farmers, 
is sometimes still more observable in the ac- 
companying rain. Belts of country, running 
east and west, within sight of each other, 
will be deluged by successive showers through- 
out a whole season, while an intervening belt 
will be parched with unmitigated drought, 
the clouds passing over it dryshod, discharg- 
ing their lightnings, it may be, but raining no 
rain upon it. Only a few days since a farmer 
was heard plaintively to say: “For the last 
fifteen years it has been so with my farm. I 
have seen the dark thunder-heads rise up 
from the west, so big that I was sure the 
whole country was going to have a wetting; 
but, just over yon mountain, the rain would 
divide, part of it go north and part go south 
within sight, but not one drop come to us who 
live in the dry streak.” Experiences of this 
kind, repeated through a series of years, in 
the neighborhood of railroad-tracks and tele- 
graph-wires, have roused the wrath of farmers 
against these great public improvements, from 
the belief that the clouds have been diverted 
from their usual impartial course by these 
long and attractive lines of metal. 

As to persons, not only are some more 
keenly sensitive than others to the lightning- 
flash in perceiving the phosphoric or sulpbur- 
ous odor which it leaves in passing, or in a 
tingling or benumbing effect upon the nervous 
system, but some seem to be more liable to 
the deadly stroke. Whether from peculiar- 
ity of constitution or of dress, or from the 
attraction of substances carried about the 
person, it has been observed that, of those 
seated on the same bench or standing in the 
same row, one or two will be struck down 
lifeless or rendered temporarily unconscious, 
while others will be comparatively untouched. 
For the comfort of the more timid sex it may 
be stated that women are more seldom struck 
than men, not merely because they are less 
frequently exposed, but because, when equally 
exposed, they seem to be for some reason less 
obnoxious. On a sultry afternoon an intelli- 
gent farmer was enjoying a loll and chat on 
a bench in his portico, with his head resting 
on the lap of a medical student, when a cloud 
rolled up from the west and began to mut- 
ter. 

“We are about to have a thunder-storm, 





and I doubt whether this portico is a very 
safe place,” said the medical student. 

“Safe place!” echoed the other in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, look at these tall trees over- 
head! what chance has the lightning to come 
through their branches ?” 

Scarcely, however, had the words passed 
his lips ere he was thrown from his wooden 
couch by a lightning-stroke, and his legs were 
so badly paralyzed that for days he did not 
recover their use ; while the student, although 
feeling the shock, was so slightly affected that 
he sprung to his feet, and helped the other 
into the house. The farmer, however, was 
right about the trees. The lightning had not 
come through them ; it had come from the cel- 
lar of the house, marking its way along the 
timbers, and had leaped from the portico to 
the trees in an ascending stroke. It seemed 
to say, by its gentle blow: “ Don’t boast, for 
you don’t know me.” P 

When a bolt is about to descend upon a 
grove where there is a variety of trees, there 
is a decided preference manifested for some 
kinds rather than others, not on account of 
their superior height simply, but of something 
in the trees themselves. Jt is said that the 
beech and the palmetto have never been 
known to be struck, although the latter, lift- 
ing its solitary, tuft-like head so high as to 
be often visible to a great distance at sea, 
would seem to be more than usually liable. 
Possibly this exemption—if such really ex- 
ists—is attributable, in part, to the many 
points afforded by the small, lanceolate leaves 
of the one, and the sharply-serrated fans and 
pithy trunk of the other. Speaking of sharp- 
ly-pointed leaves as a defence, has the holly 
ever been known to be struck? The cedar 
seldom is; and the immense forest-pines of 
the South, though often thunder-marked, are 
not so favorite a pathway for the lightning as 
the oaks and chestnuts. For*instance, a pine 
about one hundred feet high, surrounded by 
others still higher, received among its lower 
limbs the head of an oak not so tall as itself 
by fifteen feet. The two trunks were about 
six or eight paces apart. <A body of light- 
ning, sufficient to kill both trees, descended 
through the head of the pine, marking sev- 
eral of its larger limbs, then leaped to the 
oak, which it tore from top to bottom, leaving 
the trunk of the pine unscathed. Why should 
the natural course of the electric current have 
been diverted from the one to the other, if 
there were not something in the watery sap 
or woody fibre of the oak more suitable for 
its passage than the resinous juices and con- 
stitution of the pine ? 

In cases where the general pathway is 
mixed, or made up of several different me- 
diums, and where a selection is necessary be- 
tween two or more of these at the same in- 
stant, it is sometimes curious to watch the 
choice. One Sunday afternoon, two negro- 
men were sleeping, back to back, in a stable- 
loft, upon a thin stratum of hay, with their 
heads toward an open window, and their feet 
toward a hole in the floor, over a rack from 
which a horse was feeding. A small cloud 
came up, and a flash of lightning, as if bent 
on a little mischief, and disdaining all ordi- 
nary rules, darted horizontally over some tree- 
tops, entered the open window of the loft, 
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waked up the sleepers by scorching their 
backs so as to take off the skin, then pitched 
perpendicularly through the feeding-hole, and 
killed the horse. 

The last-mentioned particular is only one 
instance in many, going to show its especial 
predilection for horse-flesh. Some years since, 
a wild young planter, whose love of deer-hunt- 
ing was second only to his love of fun, and 
whose love of fun yielded only to his dread 
of death, and especially of death by lightning, 
was returning from his plantation in a high- 
wheeled sulky, when, in the midst of a forest 
of pines near his house, he was overtaken by 
a thunder-storm. He urged on his horse to 
a dashing trot; for, of all places on the road, 
that immediate locality was most abundantly 
marked by lightning, and, of all situations 
that he could imagine, the most undesirable 
was to be seated, as he then was, between 
two large iron-rimmed wheels, directly over a 
heavy iron axle-tree, with his head raised sev- 
eral feet above every part of his equipage, 
while the lightnings were busy around him. 
All at once there was a fierce flash and stun- 
ning roar, and man, horse, and sulky, tum- 
bled promiscuously into the road. He looked 
around in terror. Two pines, almost in reach 
of his whip, one on each side the road, were 
smoking from long white streaks down their 
sides. His house was-only about two min- 
utes’ run from the spot, and in two minutes’ 
time he was there. The story of his escape 
was told to his family with due eloquence, 
and, the rain having ceased, he ordered his 
hostler to go and bring the sulky home by 
hand. 

“Tt has come already, sir,” said the hos- 
tler, with a smile. 

“Who brought it?” 

“ The horse, sir.” 

The poor brute, though struck senseless, 
had not been killed, and the falling rain had 
done for it all that art could do.* It is no- 
ticeable that the sulky bore no sign of the 
lightning-stroke in its wood-work or in its 
iron. The electric fluid had preferred horse- 
flesh to either man or metal. 

From the incidents related, it might be in- 
ferred that the course of this aérial traveller 
is very capricious. But this seeming caprice 
may be the consequence rather of our igno- 
rance than of its irregularity. We know only 
the general laws by which it is governed. 
Many a time the course which it takes is very 
different from that which our philosophy 
would prescribe. We know that it loves a 
metallic conductor. We are not surprised, 
therefore, when, on a railroad-track, we hear 
it pass with a loud snap from rail to rail, or 
hear it sing, hiss, or howl, as it follows for 
miles the course of telegraph-wires. Nor are 
we surprised to find the wires so far over- 
charged at times that the fiery current shall 
seek relief by means of the supporting posts, 
and shatter them to pieces. But we are hard- 
ly prepared to see it leap from the wire to a 
tree six feet distant, rather than leap six 
inches from the wire to the telegraph-post; 
yet this has often been observed. Perhaps 





* It is well known that a drenching by rain, or 


by water artificially applied in like manner, is | 


oftentimes highly restorative in such cases. 





the juicy wood of a vigorous young cak or 
chestnut, within moderate reach, affords a 
more attractive pass-way to the earth than 
the dry heart of a telegraph-post, even though 
its surface be wet. 

In its attack upon a house, it is natural 
to expect that it will follow the sides, chim- 
neys, and main timbers. No one expects it 
to perforate a wall. Yet, in one instance, it 
(or something else accompanying it) left a 
Jire-marked hole through the weather-bcarding 
and plastering of a wooden house, such as 
might be left by a red-hot grape-shot. True, 
no one saw the lightning do it, for the family 
were absent at the time; but the house bore 
unmistakable evidence of a lightning-stroke, 
and that hole was long left there as a curi- 
osity. 

One of the most singular freaks, how- 
ever, to which the writer can testify, was one 
in which little or no harm was done. A fear- 
ful crash of thunder had caused every person 
within miles of it to believe that some object 
very near them had been struck. After the 
storm it was discovered that the mark of the 
stroke was borne principally by two small 
pines, about thirty or forty feet high, and 
perhaps twenty rods apart, on opposite sides 
of a public lane. 

The road in this lane was worn nearly a 
foot through the light-gray soil down to a 
surface of compact red clay. Midway be- 
tween the two pines, a beautiful water-oak, 
very thickly leaved and branched, and almost 
globular in shape, grew in a fence-corner. 
The lightning descended one of these pines, 
then followed the zigzag “ worm ” (or ground- 
rail) of the fence, leaving along its path a 
loosened ridge of earth, such as would be 
raised by a ground-mole the size of a cat, or 
of an opossum. Arriving abreast of the lit- 
tle oak, it sought to cross the lane, working 
its way underground, like a mole, between 
the substratum of clay and the sandy soil at 
top, and leaving an even, graceful ridge all 
along its passage, until it came to the hard- 
packed clay of the road. There it seemed to 
become actually frantic, tearing a ditch across 
the road, nine or ten inches deep by one and 
a half or two feet wide, and throwing lumps 
of the clay to the distance of several yards. 
Having thus, by a desperate effort, crossed 
the road, it made directly for the water-oak. 
What there could have been in that beautiful 
little tree to excite its wrath we know not; 
perhaps it had not yet recovered from its ex- 
citement in being resisted by the clay, but it 
went to work with a perfect vengeance. It 
did not ascend the tree—at least no trace of 
its ascent could be discovered on trunk or 
twig—but it wreaked its wrath upon the sur- 
face-roots, searching out every one, though 
no bigger than a goose-quill, tearing it bodily 
from the ground, and strewing the surface 
with the shattered fibres. This act of vio- 
lence seemed to exercise on it a soothing ef- 
fect, for it now confined its course to the 
worm of this second fence, as it had done to 
the first, working its way underground, until 
it reached the second pine, which it ascended 
and passed—who knows whither ? 

Among the apparent caprices of this yet 
mysterious agent may be mentioned the fact 
that it does not always confine its rude play 





to the immediate neighborhood of a cloud. 
Flashes and reports sometimes come from a - 
clear sky. In a little town on the seaboard 
of Georgia a man is said to have been killed 
thus in the open street. There was no cloud 
visible, so the spectators testify; but there 
was a flash, then a report, and after that a 
dead man lying in the street, apparently killed 
by lightning. 

Like its cognates, light, heat, and mag- 
netism, electricity has no appreciable weight, 
no momentum, no discoverable element of 
mechanical force, like that of a stone, a lever, 
or a wedge. It ought not, therefore, to be 
able to propel, to rive, to lift, or to knock 
down. But that it can knock down needs no 
proof beyond every summer’s experience, 
That it can lift, and project, too, will be tes- 
tified by our lolling farmer, who was so unex- 
pectedly thrown from his bench; and still 
more to the point is the fact that about eight 
feet of a heavy brick chimney, in the city 
of Montgomery, Alabama, was left, after a 
lightning-stroke, sitting awry upon the part 
below. The fluid, in pursuing the tin gutter 
around the eaves of the house, had been in- 
terrupted in its course by the chimney, and 
thus showed its power by lifting and moving 
several tons’ weight of brick and mortar. As 
to its riving powers, we shall scarcely expect 
to see it splitting rails, or “getting out” 
palings or shingles with any remarkable skill, 
for it is rather a rough hand with most of its 
work ; yet there are oftentimes pieces thrown 
from a shattered tree that might, on a pinch, 
be conveniently used for these purposes. 
That it does rive a pine-tree into pieces suffi- 
ciently small to be used for kindling is known 
to all dwellers in the “piney woods.” This 
work of riving seems to be accomplished by 
its taking possession of the interior juices of 
a tree, and dissipating them so quickly into 
vapor as to cause an explosion. Whoever 
will take the trouble to examine the stripe 
left by lightning on a tree-trunk will discover 
a crack or split in the middle of it, following 
the grain of the wood. When the trunk of a 
tree has been scattered by such an explo- 
sion, the unsupported top and limbs mist, of 
course, come to the ground, and it is not un- 
usual for them to descend with no other dis- 
arrangement than that produced by their fall. 
A magnificent chestnut was thus shattered; 
fragments, as long and heavy as a man, were 
projected to the distance of fifty-five paces, and 
the raw ends of the unsupported boughs fell 
so as to stick in a great hole left in the earth 
where once the roots had been. It was a 
melancholy sight to one who had often gath- 
ered its nuts. 

F, R. Govipixe. 





A SINGULAR CASE IN 
BELGIUM. 


HE insufficiency of certain kinds of evi- 

dence to form a basis for conviction in 
cases of alleged murder has been lately estab- 
lished in the celebrated Wharton and Schoeppe 
cases in this country. The conflicting testi- 
mony of a number of the chemists and medi- 
cal men in these cases went far to establish 
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the innocence of both; whereas, fifty years 
ago, the testimony of one of them would have 
established the guilt of either. 

Since the testimony of so-called medical 
experts has so frequently brought the inno- 
cent within the shadow of the gallows, the 
fact of its unreliability has gradually forced 
itself upon the public mind, and steadily and 
surely has the conviction extended, that this 
class of testimony, once so decisive and final 
in courts of justice in this country, at present 
ranks but little in advance of circumstantial 
evidence. 

A case similar to the Wharton and 
Schoeppe cases, but more singular in its 
character and termination, has lately. been 
tried at Bruges, Belgium, the seat of the 
Royal Medical College. 

It was intended as a test-case of the value 
of medical testimony in establishing the guilt 
of accused persons in cases of this kind. Its 
strange result, and the high character of the 
medical men engaged in the chemical analy- 
sis, form one of the most conclusive argu- 
ments against placing too strong a reliance 
upon the testimony of experts or scientists, 
however eminent. 

In August, last year, Agnel, a man-ser- 
vant, was arrested in Bruges and placed on 
trial, charged with the murder of his master, 
M. Rigaud. The victim of the alleged murder 
had been a retired physician, a graduate of 
the Royal College, and a gentleman of wealth. 
His sudden and mysterious death at once en- 
listed the interest of a large number of people, 
and among them some of the most eminent 
physicians of the kingdom. The post-mortem 
examination and analysis were conducted un- 
der the immediate care of these latter gen- 
tlemen, including M. Girault, of the Imperial 
Laboratory, Paris, and M. Condé, a celebrated 
analytical chemist, of the city of Brussels. 
The case occasioned a deeper interest, occur- 
ring, as it did, at the time of the meeting of 
the Royal Medical Society in the ancient city 
of Bruges, of which society M. Rigaud was 
an honorary member. During its delibera- 
tions the subject of chemical poisons, and the 
methods of detecting their presence, formed a 
principal theme of discussion. In these dis- 
cussions the Wharton case in this country 
was reviewed, and the tests then employed and 
the results arrived at were severely criticised. 
The discussion of the subject also developed 
a wide and irreconcilable difference of opin- 
ion among members of the society. The 
death of M. Rigaud, from alleged poisoning, 
occurring at this time, afforded an opportune 
tes. The ability and learning of the college 
were at once brought to bear in establishing 
or demolishing the various theories that had 
been advanced during its sittings. 

The result of an elaborate scientific analy- 
sis was held to establish the presence of a 
sufficient quantity of arsenic in the system of 
the deceased physician to have produced 
death; which, taken in connection with the 
evidence collected by the Bruges and Brus- 
+ sels police, led to the arrest of Agnel, the 
servant, on a charge of murder. 

The criminating circumstances, apart from 
the testimony of the medical experts, which 
led to the suspicion and arrest of the servant, 











were very complete and conclusive in their 
character; and, in a Belgian criminal court, 
which, like those of the French, seem intended 
only for conviction, it is probable that Agnel, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have 
speedily found his neck under the knife of 
the guillotine. He was a man of violent tem- 
per, and had been discharged from the ser- 
vice of M. Rigaud for exhibitions of ungov- 
ernable anger, the last occasion of his dis- 
charge being an intemperate quarrel with his 
master three days before the alleged murder. 
Three days before the death of M. Rigaud, 
Agnel had been reinstated, the physician ap- 
pearing to possess a deep regard for his ser- 
vant. This affection was also shown by an 
inspection of the will of the deceased gentle- 
man, in which he bequeathed to his servant 
the sum of four thousand francs, and recom- 
mended him to the service of his (Rigaud’s) 
brother, in Bordeaux, France. At the time 
of his death Rigaud and his servant were liv- 
ing in apartments in the Rue Varrie, with a 
lady by the nameof Frank. The testimony of 
this woman and of Dr. M. Sardou, of the fac- 
ulty of the Royal College, formed the strange 
déinoiment of the trial which ensued, and 
saved the innocent Agnel from a felon’s 
death. 

After the death of the physician, and the 
result of the chemical analysis was made 
known to the authorities, the whereabouts 
of Agnel during the two days of his discharge 
were thoroughly hunted and traced by the 
detectives. Every angry word that had es- 
caped him was noted, and an array of crimi- 
nating evidence collected against him that 
must have been fatal. It was shown that, on 
the evening of his discharge, he had procured 
a small phial of arsenic from the dispensatory 
of the college, for the use, as he had stated, 
of his master. This was after the quarrel 
and his departure from the residence of Mrs. 
Frank, in the Rue Varrie. It was also discov- 
ered by the detectives that Agnel had become 
involved in money matters in a manner that 
threatened his arrest and disgrace; so that 
the bequest in Rigaud’s will, of which the ac- 
cused was aware, became especially desirable 
to relieve him from his embarrassment. Ag- 
nel strenuously denied his guilt, as well as 
all knowledge of the matter, and evinced the 
deepest grief at his master’s death. 

The trial was conducted before the judges 
in the city of Bruges, and lasted four days. 
The testimony of the chemical experts who 
had conducted the analysis, was of a highly- 
interesting character, forming the basis of 
the prosecution. A number of dissenting 
opinions regarding the chemical tests for 
poison appeared in a newspaper during the 
progress of the trial, which were replied to 
by M. Girault and M. Condé, sustaining the 
methods of the test and defending their effi- 
cacy. On his examination before the judges, 
M. Girault testified positively to the presence 
of arsenic in the system of the deceased, and 
entered into a highly-scientific explanation 
of the manner of its detection, too abstruse 
for comprehension except by professionals. 
M. Condé’s evidence, however, formed the 
most novel and interesting feature of the 
trial, being an explanation of a new pro- 








cess of detecting arsenical poisons by the test 
of affinity. Llis testimony, which was very 
elaborate and interesting, called forth the 
omments of medical men in all parts of the 
kingdom and of France. M. Coterie, an emi- 
nent chemist of Brussels, as the representa- 
tive of a large body of medical men, was 
called to the stand. He testified that the 
process employed by M. Girault was, in his 
opinion, wholly inadequate to establish the 
presence of poison, and that the process of 
M. Condé would, in its operation, generate 
arsenic. His evidence, which was volumi- 
nous, was carefully prepared, and elicited the 
profoundest interest of the medical profession 
of Belgium. 

By a preconcerted arrangement between 
Dr. M. Sardou and the counsel of the prefect- 
ure, the testimony of the former and of the 
landlady, Mrs. Frank, was reserved until after 
the evidence of the police and the long array 
of medical testimony had been taken. At 
that time the opinion of the judges and the 
public was evidently against the prisoner, who 
offered no evidence to dispel the damaging 
proofs of the police in regard to his strange 
conduct previous to the alleged murder. 

On the last day of the trial the woman 
was called, and testified that, at the time of 
M. Rigaud’s death, Agnel was not in the 
house, nor had he been there for four or five 
hours previous. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 24th of August, she had been 
summoned to the apartments of the deceased 
by a violent ringing of his bell, and had found 
him apparently in the agonies of death. As 
she approached his bed, he had handed her 
a large envelop, directed to M. Sardou, and 
had told her to send for him. Greatly fright- 
ened, she took the letter and hurried down- 
stairs, for the purpose of sending her hus- 
band, as the sick man had requested. As she 
reached the bottom of the stairs, Agnel had 
entered the house. She ordered him to run 
for the doctor at once, that his master was 
dying. Instead of going, Agnel ran up-stairs 
to the room of M. Rigaud, whom he found 
dead. He then proceeded to the residence 
of the doctor, whom he accompanied back to 
the house in the Rue Varrie. Mrs. Frank 
gave the letter in charge of the physician. 
The interest of her testimony ended here, but 
it opened the way for the evidence of Dr. M. 
Sardou, which, with the letter, were sub- 
mitted to the court. He testified that he had 
withheld his testimony and the letter from 
the previous investigation of the case solely 
for the benefit of medical , and to es- 
tablish a test of the reliability of chemical 
analysis in cases vf this kind. The letter 
forms the strangest feature of this strange 
case. It thoroughly established the inno- 
cence of the accused by showing that the 
deceased had deliberately committed suicide, 
and, further, that his death had not been oc- 
casioned by arsenic at all, but by a dose of 
antimony. Altogether, the case is one of the 
most singular in the history of medical juris- 
prudence, and the medical savants, who con- 
ducted and defended the theory of the chemi- 
cal tests for poisons, are astonished and in- 
dignant at its termination. 








Cuartes Howarp. 


SPENSER’S “ FAERIE QUEENE.” 








SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE.” 


H, sweet to dream, when summer days are long, So glide along, in fair processional, 
Above thy page, fair Fancy’s gentle child! Thy rare and wondrous fancies; and, in sooth, 

Glad echoes, like the wild bird’s fluted song, Their footsteps down the distant ages fall, 

Caught up from thee, our sorrows have beguiled. And evermore their voices musically call. 
And thou hast moved our hearts with terrors wild, , 

As swept along the storm of fierce Despair ; 
And Pity, too, and Truth, all undefiled, 

Are thine; and the wrinkled brow of Care, 

And Love, that still endureth, marvellously fair! 


Thy verse—a pure and gently-lingering stream, 
*Neath murmurous foliage weaving shadows brown; 


*Mid nodding flowers with dew-drops all agleam, 





By mossy rocks, and many a dimpled down ; 
Now rushing onward where the storm-clouds frown, 
Fond, peerless Una, and her lamb, go by— Then slowly sinking into soft repose, 

Bright Una, deathless as the soul of Truth! With dappling sunlight for thy glorious crown ; 
With clinking armor, her true knight is nigh, | And on thy banks the radiant, dreaming rose: 

To save and conquer without fear or ruth. Oh, thus thou glidest onward until Time shall close! 


So live these ever in their golden youth, Grorce Cooper. 
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WITCHCRAFT AMONG THE 
NEGROES. 


LL over the South, wherever the Afri- 
adhe can has been settled, he has carried 
with him the belief in and practice of the 
necromancy known in Africa as obi, and 
throughout the Southern States as voodoo- 
ism, or “ tricking.” 

In vain have religion and the white man 
waged war against this relic of barbarism ; it 
still flourishes, hydra-headed, and ever and 
anon the newspapers raise an outery as some 
fresh instance of its power and diabolical 
results is brought to light. 

The negro witches have little in common 
with the witch of our story-books; they never 
ride broomsticks, or resort to the thousand 
and one petty arts of the Saxon or Celtic 
witch. Theirs is a far deeper and deadlier 
sorcery—a power which the negro firmly 
believes can waste the marrow in the vic- 
tim’S bones, dry the blood in his veins, and, 
sapping his life slowly and surely, bring him 
at last, a skeleton, to his grave. 

Nor is this all a fable: there are hundreds 
of graves in the South on which might be 
placed the epitaph, “ Died of 068i.” 

“ Well, honey,” said a shrewd old negress 
to me once, when I had been exerting all the 
eloquence I possessed to convince her of the 
nothingness of this terrible bugaboo—“ well, 
honey, dey mout jes’ es well kill you es skear 
you ter deth.” 

Potent among their charms is that of the 
“ evil eye,” which, fixed on a man by one of 
these witches, has power to thwart every un- 
dertaking in life. ‘ ‘ 

His axe will not cut; his hoe will not dig; 
his ploughshare will be broken against the 
rocks; his cow will go dry; plant he crops, 
they will not come up; and, whatsoever he 
doeth, it shall not prosper. 

Mention has been made, in a former arti- 
cle, of this terrible scourge of voodooism, and 
the modes in which it is practised; but no 
mere words can describe the hold which it 
has on the mind of the Southern negro, Once 
convince him that he is “tricked,” and, unless 
he be able to procure a “ trick-doctor ” whom 
he considers more skilful than the witch un- 
der whose spell he has fallen, no human power 
can save him—he believes that he must die, 
and die he will; a whole college of physicians 
could not save him. 

A man was sick nigh unto death; his 
wife went to a witch-doctor, and received or- 
ders to open his pillow. She did so, and within 
it she found half a dozen or more tiny con- 
glomerations of feathers, closely resembling 
the plumes on a hearse. These were burnt, 
and the man recovered. Another, very ill, 
was given an ointment with which to rub his 
stomach and chest. At the end of two days 
he vomited several hairy worms, and was 
eured. I know colored people who would 
swear to the truth of these statements, and 
. [have myself seen the little plumes; indeed, 








learned men have taken the trouble to try to | 


account for these last by natural causes. 
This dread of “ tricking” is a grievous cross 
to the Southern house-keeper, since it some- 
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as often they dare not take each other’s 
places. 

I had myself a cook of whom I was anx- 
ious to get rid. The woman had no desire to 
leave, and told every other servant whom I 
tried to secure that she did not mean to go. 
I finally engaged one, and this dread of obi 
was nearly the cause of my losing her. I was 
foreed to notify the two women and their hus- 
bands that I would not and should not keep 
the former, if I had either to do so or to cook 
for myself. Even then my new cook remained 
under protest; and red pepper and salt—po- 
tent countercharms for voodoo—were freely 
used in my kitchen for the next week or two, 

It is pitiful—it is mournful—to see, as we 
Southerners have often seen, strong men pin- 
ing away under the influence of this supersti- 
tion, taking medicine with a sorrowful smile, 
whispering perhaps, in awestruck tones, the 
dreadful. secret that they ave “ tricked,” und 
dying, at last, in spite of all that medical skill 
could do for them. 

I have known a young athlete, a brawny 
Hercules, whose strength was the glory of the 
plantation, who would shoulder a barrel of 
flour, and then, picking up a keg of nails, 
walk briskly up-stairs and deposit his burden 
with a grin, and who was as proud of his 
muscle as any wrestler of old; I have seen 
him laid on his bed with paralysis creeping 
from one member to another, until at last he 
could only move his eyes and tongue—dying 
by inches of a disease which the first physi- 
cians in the three counties around could do 
nothing to check or cure, and for which he 
and his: fellow-slaves bad only the’ one word 
of explanation — “tricked.” The doctors 
held a post-mortem examination,)and report- 
ed, “Singular internal discoloration, probably 
death by lead-poisoning in whiskey,” when 
the poor fellow scarcely ever drank, and of 
numbers of sots in the neighborhood not one 
was affected in like manner. 

Some of these old crones possess a mar- 
vellous knowledge of the nature and proper- 
ties of every plant indigenous to the South. 
They have an herb for every ache or pain, 
and frequently prepare little bags filled with 
dried roots or leaves to be worn around the 
neck as a charm against disease or the “ evil 
eye.” 

Some of the cures which they work are 
really wonderful. I was sick once—had taken 
violent cold, aching in every limb, and was 
booked, I felt sure, for an attack of pneumo- 
nia, or perhaps worse. My “mammy” had 
a noted herb-doctor for a friend, and brought 
me a cup containing a dark, bitter decoction. 
What it was I have no idea, but IMtook it from 
mammy with the same faith with which, 
when 9 baby, I had taken catnip from the 
same hand: 

In ten minutes I was in a perspiration, 
and free from fever; in five more I was fast 
asleep; and the next morning waked as well 
as ever, and without a trace of cold; but I 
never could find out the name of my medi- 
cine. 

Not far from the Virginia farm-house in 
which I was raised, just on the edge of my 
father’s plantation, an old woman, renowned 
as a witch, owned a cabin and little bit of 


times interferes with her changing servants, | ground. 








She had a crippled daughter, whose lame- 
ness was the result of white swelling in in- 
fancy, but the negroes scouted such explana- 
tion of the matter. 

“ White swellin’, deed!" said one of my 
mother’s sable handmaidens to her mistress 
one day, with a toss of her turbaned head 
which spoke volumes—“ white swellin’, deed ! 
Yowl white folks kin b’lieve dat! Her mam- 
my lef? summun her trick-mixchers layin’ 
roun’, en de chile tread on um!” 

A cousin and myself were one day sent to 
carry some wool to this woman to be spun— 
for she spun beautifully, and my mother often 
employed her. 

Our body-guard consisted of two colored 
girls, one an irrepressible mulattress, the 
other a ‘quiet, demure little black girl, ex- 
cessively timid. 

The house was a double log-cabin, with 
two rooms. We were invited into the first 
while the old woman went into the inner 
chamber to get the yarn which she had al- 
ready spun. 

Emmeline, the mulatto girl, was in a 
saucy humor, and amused herself by some 
pert remarks about the “old witch,” which 
distressed her companion so much that I had 
to-order her to hold her tongue. 

Going home, Emmeline probably hurt her 
leg in climbing the rail-fence around the little 
yard—at all events, she soon began to com- 
plain of the limb, which grew inflamed, and 
swelled so rapidly that, before we were half- 
way home, she could scarcely walk. Both 
girls were much alarmed, and Emmeline, 
weeping, begged piteously to know if I 
theught she would be lame for life. 

i had been reading Scott’s “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and, recollecting his account 
of the superstition that no enchantment is 
proof against running water, I made -Emme- 
line bathe her leg for about half an hour ina 
branch which lay in our path. Imagination 
and cold water combined served to relieve 
her, but she, no doubt, believes to this day 
that she was “ tricked,” and considers me a 
marvel of learning, because I knew how to 
deal with her case. 

Shortly after the close of the war, a near 
relative of the writer was teaching in the 
mountains of Virginia. On the farm of the 
gentleman in whose family he resided were 
two laborers, Jim and Sam, the former a 
pleasant-featured mulatto, remarkably intelli- 
gent for a negro, and extremely popular among 
his acquaintances ; the other an ugly, black 
negro, with a hang-dog expression. Sam had 
with his own color the reputation of “ voo- 
dooism,” and many stories were told of his 
prowess in the “ black art.” 

One day Jim was taken sick, and it was 
whispered in the negro-cabins that Sam had 
“tricked” him. The doctor was called in, 
but could not classify his disease, although 
the poor fellow was visibly drooping, and 
complained of pain in the back and limbs, 
accompanied by great languor, and his pulse 
was as feeble as an infant’s, 

The doctor’s medicines did him no good; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether he took them; 
and the case excited great interest in the 
white family, and was freely discussed among 
them. 
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At this juncture M—— (my friend) begged 
permission to undertake the case, and see if 
he could not effect a cure by working on the 
man’s imagination. 

It was readily granted, and he managed 
that evening to waylay Jim in the woods 
about dusk, and anxiously inquired after his 
healtb. 

“ Po’ly, marster,” was the reply. 

“Well, Jim, I have come to cure you.” 

“ You, marster?” with a sad, incredulous 
smile. ‘* You can’ do dat; yowl white folks 
don’ b’lieve in my sort er sickness. Marster, 
Ise tricked.” 

“T know you are, Jim,” gravely replied 
M——, “and I do believe in that kind of 
sickness, though I know there are not many 
white folks who do, and I can cure you.” 

Jim looked up astonished, while M—— 
went on to detail his symptoms, which he 
had learned at second-hand from Jim’s wife 
—telling him when and how he had been 
taken, and how Sam had tricked him—and, 
drawing on recollections of Scott and Mather, 
finally succeeded in convincing his patient of 
his great skill and knowledge as a trick-doc- 
tor. 

“Now you see, Jim,” he said, “ this thing 
goes by weeks. Three weeks ago Sam hid a 
bloody hand under your door-step ; two weeks 
ago you were taken sick; and next week you 
will be either as well as ever, or die. Now J 
know more about these matters than Sam 
does, and I mean to cure you; so come to 
my school-house to-night at twelve o’clock to 
see me; but don’t tell anybody any thing 
about it, or the charm won’t work, and I can’t 
do any thing for you.” 

Jim was greatly impressed, and went 
away fully believing in his volunteer physi- 
cian, and promising secrecy the most inviola- 
ble. 

He was punctual to the appointment, and 
M—— received him in pitch darkness, and 
went through a series of impromptu conjura- 
tions, which served to strengthen the negro’s 
faith no little. He gave Jim a chalk-powder, 
to be placed in each shoe, and two huge, 
bloody hands—drawn in pokeberry-juice on 
white paper—with directions to bury them 
under his enemy’s door-step, gave him orders 
to walk home backward, and finally dismissed 
him, fully convinced that Sam’s power over 
him was at an end, and that he was on the 
way to recovery. 

The next night he came to the rendezvous 
in good spirits, and reported himself much 
better; and, to make a long story short, at 
the end of a week he was really as well as 
ever; and M had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing, in all human probability, saved the poor 
fellow’s life. 

But, in spite of his injunctions to sécrecy, 
his fame as a trick-doctor went abroad in the 
neighborhood, and he had numerous applica- 
tions from the afflicted for relief, insomuch 
that he was forced to announce officially his 
retirement from the profession, and decline 
positively to practise on any one. 

I knew an old woman who supported her- 
self entirely by her practice as a trick-doctor, 
and people came sometimes forty or fifty 
miles to consult her. 

The medicines which these people use—if 





medicines they may be called—are as singu- 
lar as the disease which they profess to cure. 
A piece of bread stained with the blood of a 
wart and buried in the ground, will eradicate 
the wart (!). Chills and fevers are cured (?) 
by blowing into the mouth of a live frog, or 
walking backward to a tree in a graveyard, 
and tying a string around the trunk. 

Parings from finger- and toe-nails, hair 
from the human head, blood from the tip of a 
black cat’s tail, snakes’ fangs, skins, and dried 
heads, wood that has been charred by light- 
ning, of which negroes have a superstitious 
dread, believing (many of them) that a fire 
kindled by it can only be extinguished with 
blood or milk, and the horrible-looking insect 
known as the devil’s horse, play an important 
part in the science of obi. 

Education and religion are doing gallant 
warfare with this hideous form of supersti- 
tion; still it yearly aumbers its victims by 
hundreds, and it is probable that it will be 
long ere it entirely disappears. 

Is there really any thing in it? Are these 
conjurers themselves deceived? Do they, in 
fact, know of such subtile and deadly poisons, 
or is it all imagination, proving only the 
power of mind over matter. Who shall solve 
the mystery for us? 


Mrs. M. P. Hanpy. 





ENGLISH REVIEWS AND 
MAGAZINES. 


‘“ HE magazine,” says a writer of a quar- 

ter of a century ago, “is meant for 
the déshabillé and demi-toilet of authorship. 
It must depend upon its interest to us for its 
contemporary matter. It must talk of the 
day and hour, the whim or philosophy of the 
moment. It must be immediate and local. 
It must discourse readily upon the fashion- 
able notoriety of the time, or read its homily 
for the benefit of the newest politician, or sat- 
irize the latest folly, and turn round to put us 
in conceit again with its conveniences and 
virtues. Its great aim is to make us pleased 
with the world as it is, its praise must be the 
very otto of egotism and complacency, its 
‘feigned abuse such as perplexed lovers use.’” 
This was written in what may be called the 
period of transition between the old and the 
modern magazine literature: the old periodi- 
cals, which had survived from the last cen- 
tury, and which were chronicles, were passing 
out, and the class of periodicals which now 
flourish, and which are epitomes of every de- 
partment of authorship, had not yet come in. 
The magazine is exclusively a product of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. No Continental nation has 
adopted the system of periodical publications, 
which may be said to have originated with the 
Spectator, and which has now become one of 
the great literary powers among Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. The English and Americans, as they 
have advanced in prosperity, and as the cares 
of commerce and business have more and 
more absorbed their time, from being careful 
and leisurely readers, have become general 
and hasty readers. A taste has grown for 
coming quickly and briefly at the gist of 
things. Epitomes and abstracts have super- 





seded treatises and the elaborate dalliance of 
the literary fancy. These busy nations, hav- 
ing little time for tomes, have taken to read- 
ing reviews and magazines, content with the 
rapid glance at men and things which they af- 
ford, and adopting in practice the old Greek 
saying that “a great book is a great evil.” 
It would be curious, were there space, to in- 
quire what influence the rise and still increas- 
ing popularity of magazine literature has had 
upon the style of English and American 
writers, and to illustrate the tone and color- 
ing which it has imparted to the latest liter- 
ary products of both nations. Perhaps Ad- 
dison, in No. 124 of the Spectator, has indi- 
cated as clearly as could be done, in a few 
words, what change in authorship itself must 
necessarily take place, when the public aban- 
dons tomes for serials, Speaking of the guild 
of periodical writers, of whom he was the pa- 
triarch and first high-priest, he says: “ We 
must immediately fall into our subject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner, or 
our papers are thrown by as dull and insipid; 
our matter must lie close together, and either 
be wholly new in itself, or in the turn it re- 
ceives from our expressions. An essay writer 
must practise in the chymical method, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a few 
drops.” This “chymical method” is at this 
day imperatively enjoined upon the periodi- 
cal author; and he who possesses the best 
mental laboratory for the boiling-down pro- 
cess is the most likely to gain the medium of 
the magazines for trying his solutions upon 
the public organism. 

The idea of the modern magazine came, 
no doubt, from the Spectator. The success 
of that venture, the fame it won for its au- 
thors, the stir it created, being “canvassed 
in every assembly, and exposed on every 
table,” stimulated many imitations, among 
which the TZatler, Rambler, Indicator, and 
many others, gained at least a temporary rep- 
utation and esteem. The idea of combining 
the publication of essays and criticisms, to 
which the Spectator and its immediate imita- 
tors confined themselves, with chronicles of 
events and narratives of political transactions 
and fashionable life, gave rise to that series 
of English magazines which flourished so vig- 
orously in the last century, and some of which 
survived until late into our own. Indeed, one 
of the very oldest English magazines—if it 
is not the very oldest which bore that titleh— 
is still living, and, while it has renewed its 
youth, preserves something of the prim, old- 
century flavor. The Gent *s Magazi 
began its long and notable career in 1781, 
when the “ snuffy old drone from the German 
hive”? was reigning in England, and Jona- 
than Belcher was royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts province, just a year before the 
birth of General Washington; and it is to- 
day discoursing of Disraeli and the Alabama 
claims, publishing sensational novels, and re- 
viewing Ruskin and Darwin; having been for 
nearly a century and a half what a writer 
calls “a rag-bag of literature.” Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, Gentleman, has been all this while chat- 
ting in its “ Table-Talk,” and the old gentle. 
man seems to have lost none of his quaint 
humor and last-century polish. It is interest- 
ing to observe, however, the changes that 
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have come over this hoary but still lusty pe- 
riodical ; for it represents perfectly the change 
in the tastes and requirements which the cen- 
tury and a half has brought about in the Eng- 
lish-reading world. The first number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, printed in 1731, an- 
nounced that its pages would contain “ Essays, 
controversial, humorous, and satirical, reli- 
gious, moral, and political—collected chiefly 
from the publick Papers: Select Pieces of 
Poetry: a Succinct Account of the most Re- 
markable Transactions and Events, foreign 
and domestic: Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
Promotions and Bankruptcies: the Prices of 
Goods and Stocks, and Bill of Mortality: a 
Register of Books; and Observations in Gar- 
dening: with proper Indexes.” Fifty years 
later we find the Huropsan Magazine and Lon- 
don Review established, with contents some- 
what different from, somewhat more modern 
than, the Gentleman’s. Those contents were, 
parliamentary reports, which had not been 
permitted when the Gentil "s Magazine was 
founded, but which were now the most obtru- 
sive feature of the Huropean Magazine ; odes 
by William Whitehead, poet-laureate, and 
other then notable but now quite forgotten 
bards ; a “Theatrical Journal,” with discrim- 
inating criticisms on John Kemble, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Garrick, and Mrs, Jordan; a “ literary 
department,” with essays and poems on such 
topics as “the life of Johnson,” “the prog- 
ress of English song,” and a “ Nuptial Ode,” 
by Sir William Jones; a monthly chronicle 
of events, political and court news, arrivals 
of celebrities, trials at Guildhall and West- 
minster, executions at Newgate, and a month- 
ly obituary. Thus the magazine was an epit- 
ome rather of the facts and events, than of 
the thought, of the age; it was intended to 
keep country gentlemen informed, month by 
month, of what was going on in the metropo- 
lis; it had no fiction, in the modern sense, 
whatever; its essays were by no means con- 
fined to “live topics,” but ranged over the 
widest field of classical and ancient English 
literature, seldom discussed questions of the 
day, and were of the most formal and desul- 
tory kind, imitative, to a large degree, of Ad- 
dison, Swift, Steele, and Goldsmith, but most 
rarely imitating either with any thing like 
success, The magazine was essentially a 
chronicle, in days when newspapers were less 
enterprising, when the passion for fresh news 
had not been stimulated by steam and the tel- 
egraph, and when the gentry were content to 
wait for the monthly arrivals to learn the 
events of the day. The growth, however, of 
newspapers, the advance in locomotion, soon 
eliminated from the magazines their quality 
of providers of news ; then the parliamentary 
reports, and the births, marriages, and deaths, 
the “promotions and bankruptcies,” the 
prices current and bills of mortality, passed 
from the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and the rest into the newspaper columns, and 
they became more exclusively literary organs. 
The principal magazines of the last century, 
besides the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Eu- 
ropean, were the London Magazine and the 
Literary Magazine, both founded in 1735, the 
Monthly Review, which had a prosperous ca- 
reer from 1749 to 1840, the Critical Review 
(1756), the Monthly Magazine, which first ap- 











peared in 1796, the British Magazine, and the 
Town and Country Magazine. The contribu- 
tors to these magazines were anonymous, and 
were very few in number; their pages were 
not open to general contributions; and often 
the editor did all the work, excepting, per- 
haps, the reporting of parliamentary debates. 
The letters which so plentifully appeared were 
often fictitious, and inserted as the text for 
an editorial essay or homily, but they were 
often also genuine, and gave a fillip of contro- 
versy to the usually staid pages. The system 
of correspondence was evidently derived from 
the Spectator, But few of the great writers 
of the eighteenth century contributed to the 
magazines. The modern competition and 
spirit of enterprise which enlist in behalf of 
the English monthlies the literary efforts of 
prime-ministers and archbishops, deans and 
Orleans princes, great men of science and 
peers of the realm, are a new growth. The 
old editors never seem to have hoped to se- 
cure Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Burns, or Cow- 
per, as “ regular contributors.” Such period- 
icals as the Anti-Jacobin, started by Canning 
and Frere toward the close of the century, 
were of course exceptions, for the Anti-Jacobin 
was rather a political series of satires, carried 
on by scholars and politicians for their own 
purposes, than a magazine started as a com- 
mercial enterprise. The old magazines ac- 
quired the reputation and merit of publish- 
ing excellent critical reviews of literary 
works ; indeed, the criticisms of the Monthly 
Review, one of which so severely castigated 
Henry Kirke White’s first volume of poems 
that it nearly bad the same effect upon him that 
the Quarterly had upon poor Keats, have not 
been very much improved upon since. Per- 
haps it was the success of the Monthly as a 
critical organ, which gave to Sydney Smith, 
Horner, Brougham, and Jeffrey, the idea of 
establishing the now famous and still brilliant 
Edinburgh Review. The appearance of this 
periodical, which originated with Sydney 
Smith, who edited the first number, brought 
about a speedy and important revolution in 
English pericdical literature. It appeared in 
October, 1802, at a moment when Edinburgh 
was the centre of Toryism and intense lit- 
erary conservatism, and when, as Brougham 
says, “the prevailing tendencies of the age 
were jobbery and corruption.” It at once 
took, both on literary and political subjects, 
a bold and independent tone; and the ability 
of its articles from the commencement was so 
conspicuous as to secure even its obnoxious 
doctrines a hearing and respect. With such 
a critic as Jeffrey, such a wit as Smith, and 
such a muster of political satire, logic, and in- 
vective, as Brougham, it could scarcely fail 
of leaping at a bound into popularity and 
power. The Hdinburgh, however, was start- 
ed on a somewhat narrow financial founda- 
tion. Sydney Smith, in speaking of the es- 
tablishment of the British and Foreign Review 
by a wealthy man, Beaumont, some thirty 
years afterward, said: “Hitherto it was 
thought that Lazarus, not Dives, should set 
up a review. The Edinburgh Review was 
written by Lazzaroni.” Its projectors, how- 
ever, did not long remain Lazzaroni in any 
sense. It is stated in a recent number of the 
Edinburgh that the first twenty numbers were 








written principally by Brougham, Jeffrey, 
Horner, and Smith; that these wrote sixty 
out of the hundred and one articles which ap 
peared in the first year; and that three edi- 
tions of the early numbers were rapidly sold. 
Brougham claims that the Zdinburgh at once 
“raised the character and increased the influ- 
ence of periodical criticism.” Jeffrey had 
charge of the Edinburgh from 1803 to 1829. 
The Quarterly Review was established in Oc- 
tober, 1808, by Ellis, Scott, and other active 
Tory literati, under the especial auspices of 
Canning, then just risen to a high political 
position. The necessity of such a review was 
seen in the political as well as literary influ. 
ence which the Edinburgh had already ac 
quired, and the Whiggery of which needed a 
Tory corrective in a similar enterprise. The 
names of Gifford, Lockhart, Southey, Frere, 
and John Wilson Croker, are indissolubly 
linked with the old Quarterly; and it was in 
its pages that the famous criticism of Keats's 
“ Endymion,” which, according to Byron, gave 
the young poet his death-blow, appeared. For 
a time the Quarterly surpassed the Edinburgh 
in the ability of its articles: this was owing 
partly to the rise of a brilliant coterie of Tory 
writers inf the decade of George IV.’s reign, 
and partly, no doubt, to the political prosper. 
ity of the Toryism of that period: Of the later 
reviews the Westminster, which was begun as 
the London and Westminster, by Bentham, in 
1824, is the best known and the most able, and 
is especially notable for the boldness of its spec- 
ulations and its trenchant radicalism in poli- 
tics, religion, and philosophy. It is the organ 
of the Mill school, discusses all new theories 
with candor and courage, and devotes itself 
less to historical and biographical gossip, and 
more to living controversy, than the other 
two reviews which have been referred to. The 
British Qvarterly is the most recent of the 
great English reviews, and is the organ of the 
orthodox Dissenters and advanced Liberals. 
Some of its latest articles have exhibited re- 
markable ability, and it bids fair to rival its 
three elder contemporaries. These reviews, 
it is almost unnecessary to say, are the best 
products of the world’s periodical literature. 
They present the history of current works and 
the results of literary and scientific study, in 
an epitome which is wellnigh exhaustive; 
they lend a most valuable aid to the desul- 
tory and general reader, in appreciating the 
varied literary genius of the age, keep him 
au courant as to the rise, development, and 
decadence of poets, historians, essayists, and 
men of science: no subject which interests 
the world escapes their consideration; their 
pages are a condensed history of human 
thought from quarter to quarter. 

The remarkable revolution brought about 
in literary criticism by the establishment of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly was soon fol- 
lowed by a revolution scarcely less thorough 
in magazine literature. The prototype of 
the modern magazine was Blackwood, which is 
still enjoying a ripe prosperity, though it has 
lost its old ascendency in the field which it 
may be said to have been the first to occupy. 
Blackwood was started at Edinburgh, in 1817, 
as a literary miscellany, though it did not 
wholly eschew politics and criticism. It be- 
came one of the organs of the Toryism which 
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was then dominant both in Scotland and in 
England, and it fiercely engaged in the wordy 
wars which followed the triumph of Water- 
loo, espousing the cause of the Liverpool and 
Castlereagh ministry. Its special function, 
however, was a literary one. It appeared 
monthly, and presented to the public an en- 
tertaining miscellany of poetry, essays, and 
sketches, the writer’s names being at first 
studiously withheld; latterly, the names of 
the more prominent writers have been allowed 
to transpire, though not printed with the ar- 
ticles. Blackwood abandoned the old maga- 
zine chronicles, and did not pretend to give 
news of any sort. During the first years of 
Blackwood’s career, its chief rival was the old 
London Magazine, which still flourished un- 
der the management of Mr. Scott, who, after 
his fatal duel with Christie, was succeeded by 
Mr. Taylor, noted as the author of a work on 
political economy, and as the stout advocate 
of the theory that Sir Philip Francis was Ju- 
nius. While Professor Wilson gave an unac- 
customed grace to the pages of Blackwood by 
contributing to them his “ Recreations of 
Christopher North,” De Quincey augmented 
the fame of the London by publishing in it his 
“Confessions of an Opium-Eater.” De Quincey 
tells us in his “ Literary Reminiscences ” that, 
in 1821, he found, among his collaborateurs as 
writers in the London, the familiar names of 
Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Allan Cunningham, 
Tom Hood, Hamilton Reynolds, Cary, the 
translator of Dante, and Crowe; indeed, it 
was in that year that Hood became assistant- 
editor of the London, whence he passed short- 
ly afterward to the chief management of the 
New Monthly Magazine. Let it not be for- 
gotten that it was in the columns of the Lon- 
don that Carlyle’s “ Life of Schiller” first ap- 
peared in a seridl form ; “ Sartor Resartus ” 
was published in the same way in Fraser, in 
1833. Fraser's Magazine began its career in 
1830, its opening article being a review of 
American poetry, @ propos of a new volume 


parts. The great novelist’s name was suffi- 
cient to insure its immediate success; and 
for nine years Dickens gave a close attention 
to its editorial management. The rupture 
between him and Bradbury & Evans, in 1859, 
owing to the refusal of the latter to publish 
in Punch, of which the firm were the proprie- 
tors, Dickens’s letter about the separation 
from his wife, caused the novelist to secede 
from Household Words. He soon after es- 
tablished All the Year Round, the publication 
of which he himself controlled, and the editor- 
ship of which was perhaps the most engross- 
ing occupation of the last decade of his life. 
In the first number he began, serially, “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” and this was followed 
by “Great Expectations ” and “ The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller.” Other eminent writers 
of fiction, among them Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, Edmund Yates, and Shirley Brooks, 
have contributed serials to All the Year 
Round, and its literary excellence throughout 
its career has confirmed the welcome which 
the great name of its originator at first se- 
cured for it. The circulation of All the Year 
Round is enormous ; since the novelist’s death 
it has been conducted by the younger Charles 
Dickens, to whom the sole ownership of it was 
bequeathed, with an editorial taste and ability 
not apparently inferior to that of his predeces- 
sor. Dickens’s example probably acted as a 
stimulus upon his rival Thackeray ; for the lat- 
ter, in 1860, planned the Cornhill Magazine, be- 
came its first editor, and opened in its pages 
with “ Lovel the Widower.” The Cornhill was 
unlike AW the Year Round, as being what is 
technically called a “ high-class magazine ”— 
that is, a shilling magazine, instead of a two- 
penny one. Since Thackeray’s death, his 
scarcely less-gifted daughter has continued 
that famous name on the list of contributors 
to the Cornhill, which maintains a position 
in the foremost rank among the magazines of 
the world, and which is understood to be now 
edited by Thackeray’s son-in-law, Mr. Leslie 





of poems by N. P. Willis; and Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal first appeared in 1832, and 
to this day maintains the position it at once 
assumed in popular estimation as a collection 
of “useful and entertaining information.” It 
was the first of the cheap magazines, although 
it was well printed, and its literary matter 
from the first had substantial merit, and was 
well paid for. Possibly its immediate suc- 
cess was due no less to the contributions of 
Christopher North than to the reputation and 
energy of its projectors, William and Robert 
Chambers. Within a brief period it reached 
a circulation of fifty thousand, and its present 
circulation exceeds one hundred and fifty 
thousand. Chambers has always been espe- 
cially noted for its “information” articles. 
In 1833 the Dublin University Magazine was 
established ; this soon achieved a wide repu- 
tation, and its scope, both as to writers and 
topics, speedily became a much broader one 
than its title implies, though it has always 
been regarded as the organ of the Irish Prot- 
estant (i/erati, and particularly of the alumni 
of Trinity. Charles Lever was its editor 
from 1842 to 1845, and during that period he 
contributed to its pages. Charles Dickens 
started Household Words in 1850 as a cheap 
weekly periodical, issued also in monthly 





Steph Mr. Trollope followed the exam- 
ples of his brother-novelists by founding and 
assuming the editorship of St. Paul's in 1868 ; 
this, too, has been successful, and is a worthy 
colleague and competitor of the periodicals es- 
tablished by Dickens and Thackeray. Lesser 
lights of English fiction, in the persons of Miss 
Braddon, Mrs. Henry Wood, and Mrs. Lid- 
dell, have yielded to the fashion thus set, and 
appeared as editors of and chief serial writ- 
ers in Belgravia, the Argosy, and St. James’s 
Magazine, periodicals which seem to meet 
with reasonable success, although possessing 
less literary merit than the Cornhill and All 
the Year Round. 

The length to which this article has al- 
ready grown must be my excuse for not in- 
cluding an account of many other English 
periodicals, some of them quite equal to the 
best which have been mentioned. Beniley’s 
Miscellany, of which Dickens was at one time 
editor, should at least be noted as an excel- 
lent periodical of thirty years ago; Temple 
Bar has steadfastly kept “ neck-and-neck” 
with the Cornhill, which it perhaps most re- 
sembles, these two occupying the same, or at 
least contiguous fields of magazine literature ; 
London Society has a social, West-End, man- 
of-the-world smack of its own, in which it is 








unrivalled; Macmillan's is, in the broadest 
sense, a “high-class magazine,” and its pages 
have long been constantly illumined by the 
writings of many of the foremost of English 
essayists, men of science, descriptive writers, 
poets, historians, and critics ; the Fortnightly 
Review is a veritable frondeur in criticism, 

ience, and theology; Cassell’s Magazine, for 
a penny, yields, to an immense patronage 
among the popular masses, a surprising quan- 
tity of illustrated amusing as well as in- 
structive literature; and the same may be 
said of the Leisure Hour, which is published 
by the Religious Tract Society, and aims to 
give healthful secular reading to English 
homes ; Good Words and the Sunday Maga- 
zine, with such contributors as Mr. Gladstone, 
Dean Alford, Dr. Guthrie, George Macdonald, 
and Dean Stanley, are always full of excellent 
matter, and, having been transplanted hither, 
are perhaps as well known to Americans as 
any American magazine—for all these, of 
which a great deal might be written, a single 
paragraph must suffice. Enough has been 
said to show how much truth there is in what 
Sir H. Holland says of the recent augmenta- 
tion in quantity and power of English pe- 
riodical literature. He speaks of the anony- 
mous writing which appears in this form as 
“one of the marvels of the age—writing often 
admirable in kind, and dealing with subjects 
of the highest import to social and political 
life.” Most of the English magazines with- 
hold the names of their contributors; of 
those mentioned, Good Words, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmillan’s, London Society, and 
Belgravia, are the only ones, I believe, which 
announce the authors of the articles, The 
illustrations of the English periodicals have 
greatly improved within twenty, and even 
within five years; a glance at the brilliant 
pages of the Graphic and the Illustrated Lon- 
don News, as well as of Punch, shows what 
high excellence this difficult art has attained 
among “ our transatlantic cousins.” 





Grorce M. Tow.z 





THE LATE KING OF THE 
SCILLYS. 


BOUT thirty miles south of the Land’s 
End, on the coast of Cornwall, lies a 
group of small islands, known as the Scillys, 
probably from the name Silline, given to them 
by the Romans. They are twenty-seven in 
number, besides rocks and islets, comprising 
altogether between three to four thousand 
acres, Except what relates to their trading 
connection with the Phenicians and Ro- 
mans, and the circumstance of having been 
occasionally used by the latter as a place of 
banishment for criminals, the first mention 
of these islands in history occurs in the tenth 
century, when they were subdued by the 
Saxon king Athelstan. Thence nothing was 
heard of them to the time of the troubles be- 
tween Charles I. and his Parliament. 
Bastwick, a companion of the celebrated 
Prynne, who was sentenced, by Charles I.’s 
atrocious engine of tyranny, the Star-Cham- 
ber, to lose his ears and be imprisoned for life, 
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was incarcerated here, but, before long, the 
tables were turned; he was brought back in 


triumph to London, while the tyrant’s own | 


son had in turn to seek a shelter for six 
weeks on Scilly’s wild shores. 

Lady Fanshawe, who has written such in- 
teresting memoirs anent that epoch, had a 
pretty hard time of it in Scilly, being, when 
in a delicate state specially requiring care, so 
badly housed that her bed was almost set 
afloat with the spring-tide. “I would by noe 
means be guilty of drawing you hither,” she 
considerately writes to a friend. 

From the year 1552 until 1830 the Scilly 
Islands were leased from the crown by the 
celebrated Godolphin family, which sprang 
from a place of that name in Cornwall, where 
it has been settled for many centuries. Those 
familiar with Evelyn’s “ Diary” will remember 
the warm tribute he pays to the saintly wife 
of Sidney Godolphin—afterward the famous 
minister, of whom Charles IT. said, “ He was 
never in the way, and never out of the way.” 
This lady, at her death, was carried all the 
way to Godolphin for burial, the hearse stop- 
ping each night by the way, and the coffin 
being removed and placed in a room lit with 
tapers. These obsequies cost a sum equiva- 
lent to twenty thousand dollars at present 
rates ! 

In 1708 the Scillys were once more brought 
into prominence by their connection with one 
of the direst disasters which ever befell the 
British Navy. On the 22d of October, in that 
year, the queen’s ship, Association, and two 
other men-of-war, were driven on the coast 
of Scilly, and totally lost. Among those who 
thus perished was the celebrated Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel, commander-in-chief of the fleet. 
For a long time it was supposed that he was 
drowned, but many years after this catas- 
trophe an old woman, on her death-bed, told 
the clergyman who attended her that she had 
a terrible crime on her conscience. She then 
stated that, when the admiral was washed 
ashore, life was not entirely extinct, but, 
tempted by a splendid emerald on his finger, 
she killed him. She produced the ring, which 
had proved utterly worthless to her, and it 
ultimately was given to Lord Berkeley, a 
great friend of Sir Cloudesley’s, by his par- 
ticular request. The tomb of Sir Cloudesley 
—one of the most noble and gallant-minded 
of men, who rose from the ranks by his own 
transcendent merit—may be seen in West- 
minster Abbey, where it was erected by Queen 
Anne. 

Since then more than one awful dis- 
aster has occurred off Scilly’s inhospitable 
shores; and, in a southwesterly gale, mari- 
ners give these islands the widest possible 
berth. 

When the male line of the Godolphins 
became extinct, Godolphin Park—their Cor- 
nish estate—passed through an heiress to 
the then Duke of Leeds; and, on the death 
of his descendant, in 1830, Mr. Augustus 
Smith, a member of the famous London 
banking family, obtained, through the in- 
fluence of his father with King William IV., 
a lease, on easy terms, of the islands. 

Mr. Smith, then a young man, had suffered 
a great disappointment in love, which was 
destined to have a lasting influence—a happy 








one, certainly, for many—on his career. The 
author of “ L’homme-Femme™” avers that men 
suffer quite as much as women from affaires 
de ceur ; and it would appear that Addison 
must have had a similar idea when he penned 
the chapters regarding Sir Roger and “the 
perverse widow.” Be this as it may, Mr. 
Smith never married, but threw his energies 
and wealth into the wholesome channel of 
service to his species. 

At the outset of his career at Scilly the 
islands were in a miserable and neglected 
plight. The population subsisted by wretched 
farming and fishing. The island was cut up 
into innumerable small farms, after the fash- 
ion that proved so disastrous in Ireland. The 
people were intensely ignorant of all new and 
improved methods of agriculture, and, as a 
consequence, intensely bigoted. 

The only method by which their king—as 
Mr. Smith came to be called—could induce 
them to adopt improvements was by effecting 
them in his own grounds, and then calling 
upon them to come and see for themselves 
the result. 

In this way he did at last, by dint of de- 
termination and patience, accomplish great 
results. 

The people gradually but very slowly be- 
gan to recognize the truth that he sought 
their interests as well as his own, and he lived 
to see these islanders—who, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, were sunk in ignorance 
and apathy, and not unfrequently reduced to 
a state of semi-starvation—thriving, active, 
and educated, competing successfully, with 
the first market-gardeners in the kingdom, as 
purveyors of the earliest fruit and vegetables 
to Covent Garden. 

In carrying out his plans, Mr. Smith played 
the part of a benevolent despot, and was for 
the time as much disliked as could be ex- 
pected. He made education compulsory, and 
instituted admirable schools. He consolidated 
farms, and insisted on all the younger sons 
and daughters, for whom there was no em- 
ployment on the island, emigrating to the 
main-land or elsewhere. 

With a house in London and property in 
Hertfordshire, Mr. Smith, who was for the 
greater part of his life in Parliament, spent 
the largest portion of the year at the beauti- 
ful home he made for himself in Scilly; and 
Tresco Abbey, with its splendid rooms, choice 
library, and delightful semi-tropical gardens 
— for the climate is extremely mild in 
Scilly—is something to be seen and remem- 
bered. 

Edgar A. Poe, in his definition of happiness 
—and we think it about the best ever made— 
gives, as a foremost ingredient, “an object of 
unceasing pursuit without ambition.” Such 
a career as Mr. Smith’s in Scilly seems to us 
to come very near fulfilling such a definition. 
For forty years the improvement of Scilly had 
been to him an object of unceasing pursuit, 
and yet it was one that would not come under 
the head of ambition, as men generally under- 
stand that wearing passion. Altogether, we 
can imagine—notwithstanding all the provo- 
cations, disappointments, and vexations—few 
careers more interesting than the improve- 
ment of a great neglected estate. Bulwer 
speaks of the profound and exultant satis- 
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faction of the man who, in declining years, 
feels that he can honestly say, “I have not 
lived in vain;” and surely few had more 
right to this proud reflection than the man 
who raised a population from poverty and 
prostration to .affluence and prosperity, and 
who now rests from his labors, amid the 
scenes he loved so well, in the little Cornish 
chureh-yard of St. Buryan. Over his grave is 
to be built a tower so high that, in clear 
weather, the Scilly folks may be able to point 
out the tomb of him who was not inappro- 
priately called their “ king.” 


R. Wywrorp. 





AN AUTUMN LESSON. 


OME with me, friend, and let us roam, 
to-day, 
Among the Uctober uplands—far away 
O’er broomy slopes to where yon Titan tree 
Crowns the last distant hill-top royally. 
Come! for the cheerful winds uprising, call, 
With many a rapturous burst, and tender 
“ fall,” 
To the hale joyance of the woods and skies; 
A voice from ‘out the wood-born brook replies ; 
While every bush and tuft of shimmering 
grass 
Yields its own music, as the breezes pass, 
And wake innumerous insect-tribes to song: 
Not yet, not yet, hath the wild Winter’s wrong 
Touched to wan issues of malign decay 
The core of flowers, or turned to death-like 


gray 

The bright-veined, delicate leaves so beauteous 
still: 

Broad, ruddy, splendid over heath and hill 

The sovereign sunshine pours its light divine, 

In noiseless, royal floods of airy wine, 

Till thrilled and warmed by that keen heavenly 
heat, 

The old Earth’s heart through every pulse doth 
beat 

With life half-sentient and half- conscious 
bliss. 

O friend, bethink thee! what strange sight is 
this * 

Bright peace, imperial beauty on the verge 

Of Winter’s dearth! majestic fearlessness 

Of coming tempests, and the furious stress 

Of icy sleet; and whirlwinds, surge on surge 

Borne from the mystic storehouse of the snow: 

Yea, look ; and, pondering, hearken ! sweet and 
low 

The soul of Nature speaks, and thus she saith: 

“So live, O man! that life’s autumnal breath 

Be fraught with power and golden promise 
rare ; 

So that thy years’ October, spread as fair 

And tranquil as this scene of lustrous calm, 

Full of all peace and fragrance, joy and balm, 

May rest unshadowed, smiling softly bright: 

Whether thou standest then on some clear 
height 

Of fame, long nobly wrought for, or, unknown 

To the great world, dost tread the levels lone 

That lead to silence, may thy steps be brave, 

Thine eyes unfaltering, fixed beyond the 
grave, 

Which yet its smiling side may turn on thee, 

An aspect flushed with immortality— 

The good man’s hope, who, in each complex 
part 

Of life’s strange drama, howsoe’er the time 
Might tempt to meanness or subdue to crime, 
Keeps pure the spotless ermine of his heart!” 


Pavt H. Harwz. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Primitive Builders. 


E quote from an article in Ali the Year 
Round an interesting extract relating 

to the earliest instincts of house - builders : 
“It is not often sufficiently considered how 
closely allied, in their first principles, are the 
arts as practised by even the most barbarous 
races inhabiting this earth, with those which 
are the pride of the most civilized nations. It 
may be explained that this is due to the obvi- 
ous truth that all arts, to whatsoever perfection 
they may have been developed, must have had 
their origin in the rude ideas of uncultivated 
times, and this is probably true; but the ex- 
planation, though a good one so far as it goes, 
does not go far enough. We have to seek the 
complete elucidation of so remarkable a fact in 
human instinct adapting itself not merely to 
haman wants, but also to the available mate- 
rials at hand. Thus, in stony countries, tim- 
ber structures are rare, while in forest-regions, 
naturally, wood is employed in building. In 
hot latitudes, roofs are flat ; in rainy climates, 
they are sloping; in cold, as thick as they can 
be made. We perceive these characteristics 
in nearly every part of the world. Again, with 
respect to floors. The savage who lives in a 
swamp, or within reach of a river or an over- 
flow, elevates his dwelling on posts; he who 
inhabits a dry place is content with beating the 
earth hard; while he whose home is exposed 
to the attacks of wild-beasts, perches his cabin 
amid the branches of a tree. These rules, of 
course, are not universal; yet they are suffi- 
ciently general for the purpose. And it is cu- 
rious to observe that, in the construction of 
their abodes, the simplest people upon this 
globe are governed by a common-sense refer- 
ence to circumstances: the fisherman planting 
his house as near as possible to his boat; the 
tiller of the soil in,spots most favored by the 
sun; the hunter on the edge of the wood or 
prairie. Instinct taught the warlike New- 
Zealander to erect his village in the most in- 
accessible position, as it did the Red Indian 
the most remote. The same innate sagacity 
told the Bedouins of Arabia and the Tartars 
of the Great Desert that it was in vain for them 
to dream of founding a permanent settlement; 
they must follow the seasons with their flocks 
and herds, and stay in one neighborhood only 
while its pastures are unexhausted. The neces- 
sity of frequent journeys dictated, moreover, 
the choice of materials. They could not be 
heavy, solid, or unelastic, but light, pliable, 
and in a portable form; hence the tent and 
wigwam, the use of skins and woven tissues, 
of slender bamboo, palm, and withy frames. 
In some of the less-known islands of the East, 
aman spends all the summer in his canoe, on 
the sea, or the waters of the streams, and in 
the winter, hauling his craft up a little creek, 
covers it in and converts it into a floating cot- 
tage, wherein, for a few months, he and his 
family enjoy a sleepy leisure. Where earth- 
quakes are frequent, the savage is careful not 
to construct his habitation in too ponderous a 
style: firstly, in order that its sudden over- 
throw may not crush him; secondly, that it 
may be worth little, and be easily replaced. 
Thus, we perceive a subtile meaning in these 
apparently spontaneous and accidental varie- 
ties of edifice in which these tribes of man- 
kind, self-taught in the strictest sense of the 
term, or rather taught by Nature, shelter them- 
selves. Numerous definitions have been given 
of man; one of them might be that he is es- 
sentially a house- building creature, though not 





alone in that respect, as the animal kingdom 
testifies by a thousand illustrations, from that 
of the beaver to that of the bee. Scarcely any 
tribe has ever been found, in the worst of 
wildernesses, entirely homeless. Even that 
most miserable of beings, the aboriginal of 
Australia, sleeps beneath a canopy of woven 
branches; and the very Doko of Northern 
Africa, though he has not wit enough to | 
fasten two boughs together, scoops for him- 
self a cavern in the side of the hill... . 

* A curious circumstance is, that savage 
races, though they frequently bake clay for the 
manufacture of household utensils, have never 
put it through this process in order to make 
bricks. If they want an earthen wall, they 
raise it in a mass upon a wooden or wattled 
frame, and rely upon compression, as well as 
the heat of the sun, to insure durability. But 
this depends very much upon the character- 
istics of the region they inhabit. The fixed 
tribes inhabiting the oases, or scattered ex- 
panses of-wood and verdure in the Great Saha- 
ra, have little else to do than to bend a circle 
of palm-branches to a head, tie the tops to- 
gether, plaster over the skeleton with a mix- 
ture of sand and mud, and the house is com- 
plete, since chimneys are not necessary, and 
the earthen floor is always dry. Far other- 
wise with the people of countries in which pe- 
riodical rains occur, as in the hill-districts of 
India, where, and indeed on the plains also, 
long as the English have been established in 
that region, as its masters and civilizers, there 
are thousands upon thousands of villages which 
no Englishman has ever seen. They do not 
allow the season of deluges to take them by 
surprise. On the contrary, selecting the gen- 
tlest slopes, and those least exposed to the 
concentrated rush of a torrent, they drive their 
foundations of piles deep into the earth, so 
that no sudden gathering of the waters, unless 
it be of extraordinary violence, shall shake 
them. These piles, or posts, rise high enough 
to support the roof. But, twin with each, so 
to speak, is another solid post, only two or 
three feet high, and from one of these to an- 
other are laid rough plankings, covered over 
with a species of basket-work, to form the 
flooring. Before this is placed, however, the 
ground below is carefully smoothed, hardened, 
and furrowed with little channels, so that when 
the inundation comes, instead of being ob- 
structed, it is actually aided on its way, and all 
danger to the structure above is prevented. 
This is a remarkable example of ingenuity 
taught by experience. On the other hand, 
there are countries which, rarely visited by an 
excess of water, are exposed to tremendous 
periodical winds. Without any but the rude 
science which has been acquired by observa- 
tion, or which has been transmitted to him 
from his forefathers, the savage builder looks 
for a sheltered spot, and, if he be the denizen 
of a wood, is careful to avoid that side on 
which the great trees, torn up by tropical 
gusts, may be expected to fall, for, except in 
the region of whirlwinds, they invariably, 
season after season, fall in one direction—a cir- 
cumstance noticed by numerous travellers. 
This is especially true of what are called the 
forest-gales of South America, where the native 
dwellings, though picturesque, are exceedingly 
primitive. The inhabitants of those immense 
solitudes, living far apart, entirely dependent 





for their subsistence upon the woodland and 
the river, and rarely brought into contact with | 
strangers, exhibit a deep appreciation of com- | 
fort in the construction and arrangement of | 
their houses, the fashions of which have not | 
changed, ve may presume, for untold centu- 


ries. 


** But, of all savage tribes—to use the word 
savage in its conventional sense, as meaning 
primeval, and uninfluenced by association with 
Europeans—the South-Sea Islanders have ex- 
celled as domestic builders. We do not speak 


| of them as they have been since the mission- 


aries became their teachers, and altered their 
costumes ; we refer to the time when they led 
their own free island-life, and when their only 
occupations were the gathering—not the cul- 
tivation, for it was not needed—of food, the 
fabrication of ornaments— not clothing —for 
their bodies, and the construction of their sim- 
ple dwellings. Any thing more elegant, light, 
and artistic, better adapted to its purpose and 
the climate, or more in union with the nature 
surrounding it, than the Otaheitian cottage, as 
it stood among the palms, before civilization 
had sailed that way, it would be impossible to 
conceive. Latticed, hung with mat-blinds, 
floored and roofed for coolness, always exqui- 
sitely situated, perfect in outline, fragile as a 
hut of rushes, yet in its interior fresh as mar- 
ble, it was precisely what the luxurious island- 
er, among those happy forests, wanted—and 
this is a consideration not always attended to 
even in countries which have been steeped to 
the lips in civilization for the last thousand 
years or more. It is a misfortune, perhaps, 
that in studying arts we are so apt to forget our 
instincts, and in this respect there are savages 
enough left, perhaps, still more or less un- 
sophisticated to revivify your memories. For 
that is the essential of nearly all savage archi- 
tecture, if architecture it may be called—the 
adaptation of their work to their necessities, 
Of this we have already suggested illustrations. 
But the Europeans introduced formality — 
chapel-shapes, and other abominations, cast- 
iron school-houses, model cottages, huddled 
together in ill-placed hamlets for the sake of 
holding congregations, and gaining a leverage 
for authority, and the prettiest pictures of 
Pacific life are rapidly fading from view.” 


A State Poison. 


On the swampy banks of the Old Calabar 
River, which discharges itself into the Bight 
of Biafra, on the west coast of Africa, there 
grows, according to an English writer, a legu- 
minous plant, to which botanists have given 
the name of Physostigma. venenosum. It is a 
climber, runnimg up the trees overhanging the 
river, and not unfrequently almost concealing 
their foliage by its own luxuriant festoons. It 
makes a rich display of pretty pink-and-white 
papilionaceous flowers, of which, however, only 
a small number come to maturity. The plant, 
which the natives in their vernacular call eseré, 
and in West-African English ‘ chop-nut,” like 
many other tropical fruits, ripens at all sea- 
sons of the year, though the most plentiful 
crop is produced about the month of Novem- 
ber. Each pod contains from one to three 
beans, in shape not unlike our common horse- 
bean, though larger in size. When recently 
pulled, they are of a gray color, which, in a 
few weeks, deepens into a dark, chocolate 
brown. Their taste is in no way peculiar, be- 
ing wholly destitute of bitterness, and, indeed, 
scarcely distinguishable from that of the hari- 
cot or French bean. As many as from two to 
three hundred pods are produced on a single 
plant. Many of these drop into the river at 
maturity ; and, before the seeds become in a 
small way an article of commerce, the natives 
generally obtain their supplies of the bean 
from those carried down the stream and 
drifted ashore on its banks. 

The bean or seed of this plant has very re- 
markable properties, which the natives have 
turned to an equally remarkable use. It is a 
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subtile poison, its noxious effects on the animal 
body depending on a peculiar power, to the na- 
ture of which we will presently advert, that it 
possesses over the nervous and muscular sys- 
tems. This property of the seed the natives 
have turned to account by employing it as a 
judicial test or state poison for the detection 
and punishment of the imaginary crime of 
witchcraft. The tribe inhabiting this district 
has reached that stage of primitive culture in 
which every thing not easily traced by them 
to ordinary causes is ascribed to a malignant 
agency, exercised with terrible effect by the 
numerous votaries of this black art. Even 
events so little removed from the routine of 
every-day life as unlooked-for illnesses, sud- 
den deaths, or unexpected losses, are believed 
to be due to the operation of this diabolic prin- 
ciple. In the bean, however, the natives con- 
ceive that they have an easy and infallible 
means of unmasking the agents of this detes- 
table conspiracy against society. . The sus- 
pected person has simply to eat the seed: if 
innocent, he vomits it, and is safe; if guilty, 
he retains it, and dies. This form of ordeal by 
means of a vegetable poison is, of course, usu- 
ally met with only in tropical latitudes, in 
which toxic herbs are more abundantly dis- 
tributed than in colder climates. It is a cus- 
tom of great antiquity, probably the first allu- 
sion to it being found in the early history of 
the Jews, in which the drinking of a cup of 
“ bitter water’’ is mentioned as a test of con- 
jugal infidelity. Judging from the firm root 
which the practice has obtained in the Calabar 
district, it must have prevailed among the 
tribe for a considerable period. Any one may 
bring a complaint against a person whom he 
suspects of having injured him by witchcraft. 
The accusation is made Before the chief of the 
village, who, if the case be one of sufficient 
importance, summons a council of the chiefs 
of the neighboring villages to consider it. The 
charge being made, and the reasons for it, 
such as they are, being adduced, the person 
inculpated is called upon for his defence. Till 
within recent years, so great was the abhor- 
rence of the accusation of witchcraft, that the 
defence always took the form of a demand for 
“*chop-nut,” which was granted as a matter of 
course. Sometimes the terrible ordeal was had 
recourse to on a great scale, as when a chief of 
rank was supposed to have dieg under circum- 
t of icion. In 1834, when a noted 





r 
chief, named Duke Ephraim, died, all his re- 
lations and slaves, to the number of fifty, were 
brought to trial in this way, and no less than 


forty of them perished. Hundreds of lives 
were annually sacrificed to the horrible cus- 
tom; but it is gratifying to be able to state 
that within recent years it has shown signs of 
being on the decline. 

The following is the mode usually adopted 
in administering the test-poison: The place is 
most frequently either the fetich-house or the 
public square of the village, and the whole 
proceedings are watched by a crowd of eager 
and critical spectators. The priest or medi- 
cine-man of the village has the charge of pre- 
paring and administering the test. If the oc- 
casion be one of importance, he begins by of- 
fering up a prayer that the bean may continue 
its power of killing the guilty. He then hands 
some entire beans to the accused, who delib- 
erately eats them. Others are bruised in a 
mortar, mixed with water, and given in the 
form of a draught. Sometimes only one bean 
is used; at other times, as many as two dozen. 
The dose, in fact, is regulated solely by the 
caprice or the private wishes of the priest, who 
is sometimes by no means fastidious in the 
accomplishment of his purpose. If the ac- 





cused be particularly obnoxious to him, he 
will not hesitate to supplement the action of 
the poison by the more clumsy application of 
a club. Should the inculpated person vomit 
the poison, and thus escape with his life, he is 
publicly pronounced to be innocent and harm- 
less. In this case, he goes the round of his 
friends, dances before them, and receives their 
congratulations and presents. The accuser is 
then liable to undergo the same ordeal, to 
prove that in making the charge he was not 
himself actuated by the demon of witchcraft 
against the person now proved guiltless. This 
latter custom places a salutary restraint on the 
gratification of private animosity. 


Imperial Jokers. 


An essayist in Temple Bar gives some tell- 
ing anecdotes in regard to “royal and impe- 
rial jokers,” from which we quote the fol- 
lowing in regard to ancient proclivities in 
this direction: 

“The Caesars,” we are told, ‘must have 
been almost as dreadfully dangerous men to 
joke with as Chaka. The great Julius, in- 
deed, after he became great, had no leisure for 
jesting, but was the object of some popular 
jokes, which he took with indifference. The 
guests of Augustus were afraid to ‘crack a 
joke’ in his presence. They would whisper 
one to a neighbor, and then turn pale if the 
emperor invited them to ‘speak up.’ The 
imperial table was as grand and dull as 
that of the copper Augustus, Louis XIV., 
and the emperor had recourse to merry-an- 
drews, just as the Grand Monarque had to 
harlequins. But the harlequins of those days 
were gentlemen and scholars. The grim Tibe- 
rius, on the other hand, was remarkable face- 
tious. His delight was to puzzle his learned 
guests with unanswerable questions, such as, 
‘What was the name of the song the Sirens 
sang?’ and the like. Fancy half a dozen 
members of the Society of Antiquarians dining 
with her majesty, and being gravely asked 
who built the marble halls the Bohemian girl 
dreamt she dwelt in? or, what was the Chris- 
tian name of the ‘ Minstrel Boy?’ and at what 
period ‘Auld lang syne’ had been young? 
Nevertheless, Tiberius was a nicer man to 
deal with than Caligula, all of whose jests 
were brutally cruel, in words, and oftener in 
deeds. What a serious joke was that when, 
having nothing on but the linen apron of a 
victim-slayer, he raised the mallet, and, in- 
stead of slaying the beast, knocked out the 
brains of the sacrificing priest! Claudius was 
too huge a feeder to have appetite for wit; but 
he would have eaten the whole beast that his 
predecessor should have killed. Yet Claudius, 
half beast himself, had a good deal of the 
scholar in him; as Nero had, who loved sci- 
ence, admired art, was mildly witty, and 
therewith as savage as an insane hyena. We 
must except the occasions of his visiting the 
theatre, when he sat in an upper seat, and 
found delight in flinging nuts down upon the 
bald head of the pretor below. That official 
was as proud of the attention as if every nut 
had been an especial honor. Joyless Galba 
had none of the Neronic fun in him. But, 
though not mirthful himself, Galba could 
smile when he heard the popular slang name, 
in allusion to his flat nose, ‘Simius.’ His suc- 
cessor, Otho, was just such a wit as a man 
might be expected to be who washed his face 
in asses’ milk. If witty men went away from 
him feeling dull and heavy, it was the result 
of their exchanging ideas with their imperial 
master. He had his wit at second-hand, as 
Vitellius had, who got his jokes from a stage- 
player and charioteer. In more modern times, 





when Astley’s was in its glory, and the clown 
of the ring a joker that people went to listen 
to, that cireus-clown got his jokes, not from 
his own brains, but from the Westminster 
boys. Jokes used to be made at Westminster 
as they are now at the Stock Exchange, where 
fresh batches are served each morning, like 
hot rolls. But to return to the Cesars. Per- 
haps Vespasian was a greater joker than any 
of them, but his jokes were often broad and 
scurrilous. Titus was rather gracious than 
given to jesting, though he enjoyed one sorry 
joke, in promising to every suitor that his re- 
quest should be granted. They went away 
radiant. ‘ Every one,’ he said, ‘ought to de- 
par. joyfully from the presence of his prince ;’ 
and then, ‘the delight of mankind’ thought 
no more of his promise. The chief recreation 
of the gloomy Domitian was in playing dice; 
but he always won. Every antagonist knew 
what the joke would cost him if he beat the 
emperor. 

** Altogether, those twelve Cesars were men 
compounded of the most opposite qualities, 
with a small modicum of what is called wit 
among the whole of them. Out of all those 
who followed, one alone, Hadrian, made a 
standing and a sterling joke—a joke which 
has descended to us, and added a slang phrase 
to our vulgar tongue. To ‘scrape acquaint- 
ance’ comes to us from Hadrian. He was at 
the public baths one day when he saw one of 
his veteran soldiers scraping his body with a 
tile. That was such poor luxury that Hadrian 
ordered that his old comrade should be sup- 
plied with more suitable cleansing materials, 
and also with money. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, when the emperor again went to the 
bath, the spectacle before him was highly 
amusing. A score of old soldiers, who had 
fought under Hadrian, were standing in the 
water, and each was currying himself with a 
tile, and wincing at the self-inflicted rubbing. 
The emperor perfectly understood what he 
saw and what was the purpose of the sight. 
‘Ha! ha!’ he exclaimed, ‘you had better 
scrape one another, my good fellows!’ He 
added, ‘You certainly shall not scrape ac- 
quaintance with me!’ 

** Heliogabalus was perhaps the most prac- 
tical joker among the imperial jesters. We 
have seen at the Surrey Oval, in old days, a 
dozen one-legged®Greenwich pensioners play- 
ing cricket against a dozen pensioners with 
only one arm. By-the-way, the one-legged 
men had the advantage, as the one-armed men 
often fell in stooping for the ball, wanting the 
missing arm to balance themselves withal. It 
was the humor of Heliogabalus to get together 
companies of individuals all marked by the 
same peculiarity. He would now have at din- 
ner a dozen bald-headed men, or twelve ladies 
with one eye each; he would have been de- 
lighted to have got hold of triple assortments 
of the three famous sisters who had but one 
eye and one tooth between them! Failing 
that, the ‘lord of the sun,’ as he called him- 
self, was content to have a score of hunch- 
backs, or of flat-nosed men, or squinting 
women. He is said, on one occasion, to have 
p's into a very small chamber, where dinner 
was prepared, so many excessively fat and 
hungry men, that they had no room for any 
thing but to perspire, and not much for that. 
Heliogabalus was an expensive joker, but then 
his good people paid for the fun, and he might, 
therefore, indulge his humor without restraint 
at the time, or remorse after it. His supremely 
imperial joke lay in placing a number of guests 
on table-couches (guests reclined, and did not 
sit down to dinner), which were blown up with 
air, instead of being stuffed with wool, Ata 
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moment when the cups were filled to the brim 
with the choicest wine, and the guests were 
lifting them to their lips with anticipations of 
liquid Elysium, a tap was drawn beneath the 
carpet, which suddenly emptied the couches 
of their air, and consequently tumbled all the 
recliners on to the floor, where they lay pell- 
mell, with wine spilt, goblets lost, and utter con- 
fusion prevailing, except on the face of Helio- 
gabalus, who looked on and indulged in laugh- 
ter inextinguishable. Having but indifferent 
appetite himself, he was fond of sauces, and 
he highly rewarded any inventor of a sauce 
that was tothe imperial liking. But, if it failed 
to tickle his very sacred majesty’s palate, he 
had recourse to a joke of a very practical char- 
acter indeed. That is to say, he condemned 
the unlucky candidate for his favor to live 
upon nothing else but the sauce in question 
until he had discovered another more success- 
fal in its object. Fancy having to live on an- 
chovy, without fish, for a twelvemonth, or cat- 
sup and a little bread, from the Ides of March 
to the Kalends of December!” 


Campenas and his Proposed inven- 
tion. 

In the pages of the old Charleston (8. C.) 

City Gazette, published more than half a cen- 
tury since, we find a curious letter from a 
French engineer named Campenas, directed to 
Napoleon, while he was commander-in-chief 
ofthe Army of Italy. It seems that the patri- 
otic man of science, who lived in Paris, hail- 
ing the triumphs of Citizen Bonaparte, with 
the enthusiasm common at the time among his 
countrymen, had racked his brains to discover 
some means by which the French should go on 
from conquest to conquest, with this difference 
only—that the fatal blow which annihilated an 
enemy’s power was to be delivered from the 
clouds, and not in the old vulgar fashion on 
terra firma. 
At length he fell upon a plan, so superla- 
tive in conception, so curiously grand in de- 
tail, that we cannot help quoting the ingenious 
engineer’s words, which will do far more jus- 
tice to his magnificent idea than we possibly 
could by any partial description of our own. 

“ The only enemy,” says he, addressing Na- 
poleon (we translate from the original French), 
“which remains for you to combat, is sepa- 
rated from us by the sea. Finish in the wise 
manner in which you have begun the work of 
a Continental peace, and then come and repose 
yourself awhile among us under your laurels. 
... The artist who addresses you, filled with 
the most lively gratitude, will erect, if the 
means of execution be afforded him, a vast ed- 
ifice, whence, at the conclusion of his labors, 
there will issue an aérial vessel, capable of 
carrying up with you more than two hundred 
persons, and which may be directed to any 
point of the compass. 

“You can thus, without any danger, hover 
above the fleets of the enemy, and thunder 
against them, like a new Jupiter, by merely 
throwing perpendicularly downward firebrands 
made of a substance which will kindle only by 
contact and percussion at the end of its fall, 
but which it will be impossible to extinguish. 
. . . The period of this enterprise, if my hum- 
ble voice can be heard, is not far distant. A 
single campaign would be sufficient to realize 
the whole of my plan. . . . Perhaps you may 
think it more prudent to begin at once, by 
forcing the British cabinet to capitulate, which 
you may easily do, as you will have it in your 
power to set fire to the city of London, or any 
other of the maritime towns of England.” 

How fortunate for ‘“‘the fast-anchored isl- 
and” that this stupendous scheme was not 





carried out; or where now would be the Brit- 
ish nameand glory? The commander-in-chief, 
being a consummate genius, was of course an 
eminently practical person, and probably threw 
cold water upon the scheme by ignoring or 
ridiculing it; at any rate, he refused to throw 
money to the weuld-be inventor, which was 
much the same thing. 

Suppose, however, that, by some combina- 
tion of circumstances, accident, chance, discov- 
ery, or what you please, such a design could 
have been successfully executed — Heavens! 
what a change it would have made in the as- 
pect of affairs and the course of history! The 
picture of an awful and disastrous march 
through Russian snows, of a great humiliation, 
an ignominious exile, a brief return to better 
fortunes, the final overthrow, and the linger- 
ing death—all these would have found no place 
in the world’s annals; but, instead of them, 
we should have before us, Napoleon flying 
comfortably through the “serene ether”’ with 
some scores of his favored friends and coun- 
sellors, drinking coffee, and playing perhaps 
at écarté, while a body of experienced engi- 
neers and marksmen let fall their fiery missiles 
upon British ships or cities, totally unable to 
defend themselves, and in the last stage of 
perplexity, terror, and despair. 

Further, we may imagine the “‘ second Ju- 
piter” stepping coolly to the edge of the bal- 
loon, or whatever that “ aérial vessel’’ consist- 
ed of, and turning his glass downward, while 
he exclaims in a tone very different from that 
he used at Waterloo, ‘‘Ha! les Anglais! les 
Anglais!” 


Doctor Nursey. 


A Southern correspondent, who gives the 
signature of ‘‘ Blake,’’ sends us a description 
of a picturesque character in the South, who 
will interest our readers. 

Away down South in Dixie, near our Station 
Two (railroads are scarce with us), there lives 
@ personage known as Doctor Nursey —the 
doctor being a title conceded to her as a kind of 
reward of meri: by her colored friends—nursey 
a matronymic we children gave her in “ ante- 
bellum” times, when her lap was “ headquar- 
ters for infantry,” her arm a refuge from all 
childish grievances. Shall we introduce her? 
You would be surprised at her polished man- 
ner, her soft, sweet voice, her self-possession 
as she drops you a lowly courtesy, and ex- 
changes the salutations of the day. She has an 
air of refinement about her from her gay turban 
to her softly-slippered feet; her very presence 
in a sick-room is a harbinger of rest; and, as 
she deftly passes her hand over the fevered 
head, or gently rubs the aching limbs, you 
would say, as we have often told her: “‘ Ah, 
Nursey, you have virtue in your hands,” and 
hear the quiet response: ‘Yes, mistiss, I 
smcthered a mole in my hands; and, when I 
rubs, I always bring the misery straight along 
out; I never rubs up—that turns it back 
again.” 

Unlike Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker, Dr. Nursey 
is no graduate, although her fields for learning 
compare favorably, in extent at least, with any 
of her female competitors. Her “materia 
medica” lies open before her; she emphatical- 
ly belongs to the old-field school, circumscribed 
by no man’s limits. Like the Mikado of Japan, 
who proposes to promulgate a new religion to 
suit all classes, Dr. Nursey proposes a new 
order of physic, and her sable worshippers 
likewise regard her as an incarnate deity. 
When one of them has been “tricked or 
hunted,” they repair straightway to Nursey, 
who, armed with counter - spells, ‘charms 
their fears,” and away they go, making the 





pine-woods ring with the refrain of “‘ There ws 
a balm in Gilion.” 

She has not yet set up her shingle, as our 
backwoods people call a doctor’s sign; but, as 
you enter her door, look closely, and, nailed to 
the wall, you will find two buzzards’-heads, 
with the feathers removed, so that the sun may 
have full play in extracting the oil; under 
them, suspended by a string, hangs a paregorio- 
bottle to catch the drippings ; this is one of her 
most efficacious remedies, and, as Dr. Tubb 
remarked, “‘ it has a fine, venomous smell, and 
ought to be good for something.” It certainly 
would rank any of Lubin’s extracts; and, al- 
though not quite so agreeable to the olfactories 
as “*Kiss me quick,” the “Go-my-honey” 
ointment would, I am sure, be so highly appre- 
ciated, that the possessor would not take a 
hundred scents for his dollar’s worth. 

Dr. Nursey is patronized by all kinds of 
patients, the blind, the lame, and those incura- 
bles, the lazy; she has so much confidence in 
her skill, that she refuses none; especially 
does she pride herself on her success as an 
oculist. One patient who visited her I thought 
would test her in that line, he having lost the 
sight of one eye from cataract; but no! she 
was still mistress of the situation. Were not 
her instruments of the best construction? No 
one would doubt it were they to see them, 
Had she nerve enough? without doubt! So the 
patient being seated, with the aid of her finger 
and thumb she dexterously “tore the fillum,” 
as she expressed it, from his eye. If it did not 
prove a final cure, it certainly modified the 
disease from a cataract to a waterfall (of tears). 
En passant, we can say the patient came seeing 
nothing, but left after “‘seeing sights.’”” The 
incurables, the lazy, numerically as well as 
physically the stronger party, come in droves, 
Nursey, always politic, has found a name for 
their chronic disease; she discreetly calls it 
“sleepy staggers.”’ As a well-wisher of Dr. 
Nursey, I write this short notice of her voca- 
tion and whereabouts, in hopes that some 
learned graduate may visit her for the pur- 
pose of placing within reach of the public her 
valuable “‘intment—” the medical fraternity 
being noted for such condescensions, owing 
to their well-known belief “tin auld wives’ 
fables.’ 


The Isles of Rugen and Falster. 


The isle of Rugen, which suffered su severe- 
ly in a recent storm, has many unique pecul- 
iarities. It lies off the coast of Pomerania, the 
province with which Prince Bismarck is so 
closely connected by ties of residence and 
property, from which it is separated by a strait 


a mile wide. So deeply is the island indented 
by the sea that it seems to be formed of sev- 
eral narrow tongues of land. On one of these 
peninsulas, named Jasmund, is a precipitous 
cliff called the Stubbenkemmer, whose high- 
est point, four hundred and twenty feet, is 
known as the King’s Seat, because, when stand- 
ing there, Charles XII. of Sweden witnessed, 
in 1715, a fight between the Swedes and Danes. 
Rugen is supposed to derive its name from the 
ancient Rugi. Its shape is extraordinarily ir- 
regular. So far as can be ascertained, it con- 
tains about a hundred and forty-two thousand 
acres. 

The island is well watered, highly produc- 
tive, and tenanted by a most industrious people. 
Game is abundant, and a large trade is done in 
geese smoked for exportation. The chief town 
is Bergen, to the northeast of the island. 

Rugen belonged to Denmark from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, when it was 
ceded by convention to the dukes of Pomera- 
nia. When that house became extinct, the 
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island passed, by the Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, to Sweden. The people, about forty-five 
thousand in number, speak a patois of Swedish 
and Danish. They were emancipated from 
serfdom in 1806. Of late years Rugen has be- 
come a very favorite summer resort, and all 
the more so that its rugged and picturesque 
scenery forms so agreeable a contrast with the 
monotonous flats of the main-land. The coasts 
have long been a terror to mariners, and sev- 
eral ancient regulations are, or were, very re- 
cently in force respecting shipwrecks. When 
a vessel made signs of distress, the inhabitants 
were bound to hasten to her assistance, and 
first endeavor to save the crew. Those who 
arrived first were entitled te a pre.erence for 
salvage, but none was to insist on his services 
if the crew alone could save the cargo. 

The magnate of Rugen is Prince Putbus, 
who is one of the greatest “‘ swells’? in the 
North-German Empire. The Princes Putbus 
are among the few families enjoying hereditary 
seats in the Chamber of Peers, and, when the 
House met a few weeks ago, he was put forward 
as president by the Conservative party against. 
the government nominee. 

A few years ago the isle of Rugen was per- 
naps the cheapest place in the world, the cost 
of living being about an eighth of that in New 
York to-day ; but probably, like other places, 
it shares the horrid tendency of the age as re- 
gards rising prices. 

The Danish isle of Falster is one of a group 
about forty miles west of Rugen. The group 
form what is known as the Amt of Mariboe, 
Mariboe being a principal town of one of 
them. Falster, which covers about twenty- 
three thousand acres, is highly productive. 
There is a castle on the island, which has 
often been occupied by Danish sovereigns. 


Women as they were. 


** Young ladies of the time of Edward IV.,” 
says a recent writer, “were brought up with 
greater strictness than their descendants under 
Victoria. Mammas in those days kept their 
daughters a greater part of the day at hard 
work, exacted almost slavish deference from 
them, and even, as an able antiquarian states, 
counted upon their earnings. After they had 
attained a certain age, it was the custom for 
the young of both sexes to be sent to the 
houses of powerful nobles to finish their edu- 
cation by learning manners, and thus a noble 
lady was often surrounded by a bevy of fair 
faces from the owners of which she did not 
scruple to receive payment for their living. 

“Let us follow a lady of gentle blood 
through her occupations of a day. She rises 
early—at seven, or half past--listens to mat- 
ins, and then dresses; breakfast follows ; and 
this is her costume: a silk gown, richly em- 
broidered with fur, open from the neck to the 
waist in front, and having a turn-over collar 
of a darker color; a broad girdle with a rich, 
gold clasp; skirts so long as to oblige the 
wearer to carry them over the arm; shoes long 
and pointed; a gold chain round the neck; 
and, to crown all, the steeple-cap, with its 
pendent gossamer veil. After regaling her- 
self with boiled beef and beer, she will, pos- 
sibly, if religiously inclined, go to chapel ; if 
not, to the garden, and weave garlands. This 
oceupation, enlivened by gossip with her 
friends, will take her until noon, when din- 
ner is served, after which an hour or so will 
be spent with the distaff or the spinning- 
wheel. At six o’clock supper is served, after 
which, perhaps, follow games at cards or dice, 
or, possibly, a dance. Of the latter our young 
lady is extremely fond, and has been known, 
once or twice, when agreeable company was in 





the house, to commence dancing after dinner 
and to continue until supper, when, after a 
short respite, she began again. She has grown 
tired of the old carole, and now dotes upon 
those merry jigs imported from France. Later 
on, another meal is served, called the rere- 
supper, or banquet, after which she may drink 
a glass of warmed ale or a cup of wine, if she 
be so inclined, and then retire for the night. 
Another day, in the proper season, she may 
go a-hawking or ride on horseback, or hunt 
the stag, or shoot rabbits with bow and ar- 
rows, or witness bear-baiting, or some other 
such refined amusement. 

** Young ladies of this age are cautioned by 
a M. de Montaiglon, who appears to have been 
somewhat of a poet and a social reformer, 
against being too quick to fall in love, from 
talking scandal, from drinking too much wine, 
and from chattering at table. They are en- 
joined to practise habits of industry, to re- 
spect the aged, to refrain from quarrels, and, 
above all, never to allow gentlemen to kiss 
them in secret /”” 
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bg of the finest collections of paintings 
ever seen in this country is now on ex- 
hibition at the rooms of the Academy of De- 
sign. Starting with the larger and more 
showy of the paintings, the connoisseur is sur- 
prised to find, among nearly every class of 
subjects and of each school represented, sev- 
eral strikingly fine pictures. The great num- 
ber of foreign works that are now constantly 
being brought to the United States are rap- 
idly teaching the American public to compre- 
hend some of the qualities of pictures, the 
qualities which give them merit; and Goupil, 
Derby, and other competent importers, are 
really among the leading educators in this 
respect. The New-York public have now be- 
come so conversant with the best points of 
Bouguereau, Meissonier, Gérome, and Zama- 
cois, that, to those who frequent the gal- 
leries of the city, a bad and slovenly paint- 
ing appears as such, and even the ordinary 
amateur cannot fail to distinguish the leading 
merits and demerits of each artist. The 
Derby collection contains many lovely little 
genre bits of exquisitely wrought detail, won- 
derful contrasts of color and light and shade, 
and subtile harmonies of tint, each so care- 
fully, faithfully, and sensitively wrought, that 
one is constantly tempted to wonder at the 
vast amount of study and feeling displayed 
in such small compass. But, passing over 
these gems, let us consider briefly a few of 
the most prominent pictures. It happens 
that there are a number of excellent paint- 
ings having many fine qualities, of which chil- 
dren are the subject, and one of the most at- 
tractive of these to the ordinary visitor, as 
well as to those knowing in artistic “ points,” 
is Bouguereau’s “ Learning to play,” No. 309. 
Many of us are familiar with his “Twins,” 
two lovely babies, in Mr. Belmont’s collec- 
tion. In “Learning to play,” a little bare- 
legged boy, in an attitude totally abandonné, 
is half sitting, half hanging on the knee of a 





man, whose figure is dark and gray with shad. 
ow. The child holds a pipe to his lips, and 
on his lovely face is an expression half medi- 
tative, and half listening to the sounds he 
elicits from the instrument. The repose of 
the figure is delightful, but the most charming 
thing about it is the surpassingly beautiful 
flesh of the little legs and feet. The flesh of 
the “Twins” in the Belmont gallery is fa- 
mous; but in this little pipe-player Bougue. 
reau has surpassed himself, and has wrought 
the softness, texture, and tenderness of 
cbildhood into the paint. Another charming 
child-picture is No. 30, by Ingomar, of “ The 
Little Brother,” a large painting of life-size, 
The room and its furniture, and the little 
girl who holds the baby, are in partial 
shadow of rich, soft hues, thongh the forms 
of the objects are somewhat weak, but, on 
the background of this rich setting of col- 
or, is cut out a most delightful figure of 
a baby naked excepting its delicate wool- 
len shirt, which has wrinkled up as the child 
hangs and stretches in the arms of the girl 
who is holding him. He looks warm and 
fair, and the position of his figure is remark- 
ably unstudied and graceful, and, artistically, 
the drawing of the form is singularly simple 
in its contours. It has not quite the vigor 
Gérome would have given it, nor has the 
flesh the look as if one could touch it, as one 
feels in the little pipe-player; but there is a 
great deal of pure form and good modelling 
in it, combined with remarkable breadth and 
simplicity. There is a fine study of color 
—light and shade—and of the human figure, 
in Slingeneyer’s “ Prisoner sharing his Loaf 
with a Beggar,” No, 172. This work repre- 
sents a Roman beggar, clad in coarse, dark 
garments, reaching up against a stone-wall 
toward a grated window, through which the 
wan hand of a prisoner is extending to him a 
piece of bread. A woman, in dusky hues, 
with rich skin, firmly-outlined figure, and the 
broad, level brows and straight nose of the 
ideal Roman peasant, is sitting pensively 
facing the spectator. The tints of the pict- 
ure are very rich, and resemble, in tone, 
some of the works of Tiffany; the general 
sensation of temperature and light is also 
like his, while the drawing of the figure of 
the beggar is very powerful and full of vigor. 
Meissonier’s “ Cavalier,” No. 307, is about as 
good as the one in the Belmont collection. 
Merles’s study of the “Lunatic,” No. 70, from 
which the painting recently at Goupil’s was 
taken, is interesting as a work of art, and 
even more expressive than the finished paint- 
ing ; but it has not the same development of 
color, and the shadows are heavy and dis- 
proportioned to the light. Three interesting 
subjects, which are in many ways very well 
treated, are Mouchot’s “Sortie of the Grand 
Council at Venice, Sixteenth Century,” No. 201, 
a large, full-light painting of the ducal palace, 
the architectural decorations of which, though 
a little hard, are quite in keeping with the im- 
posing impression produced by the architect- 
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ure itself, and by the groups of richly-dressed 
personages who are descending the grand 
staircase, and are pacing the court below. 
Two other paintings of the same class, 
“Queen Elizabeth knighting Admiral Drake,” 
No. 22, and the queen returning from knight- 
ing him, 23, are both interesting historically, 
and are admirably managed artistically. The 
groups of figures are a little formal compared 
with those in the Venetian picture, but the 
treatment of the sky, the sea, and the atmos- 
pheric effect of the queer old ships, seen 
through vapor and sunshine, are exceedingly 
good. We should like to go into detailed 
descriptions of the cabinet-pictures, but can 
only allow ourselves to mention Burger’s 
“Bookworm,” No. 347. It is quite small, 
and its title indicates the subject. It is not 
much in its outward meaning, but is very 
wonderful in its curious tones of color and 
in the type of its forms. Musically speaking, 
it might be called a “ fugue” on broad tints, 
and a fugue on angular figures. Yet neither 
tints nor figures are obtrusive, nor do they 
destroy the main ideas of the picture, which 
many people would pass by as ordinary, while 
to a practised eye there is an aroma about it 
comparable to some curious perfume, and a 
flavor like the cultivated taste for olives or 
odd spices. 


—— We have recently been again enter- 
tained by enthusiastic accounts in the daily 
papers of a police raid upon certain Broadway 
“concert-saloons.” Seven of these “ dens 


of vice” were descended upon near midnight, | 


the proprietors, the waiting - girls, and the 


visitors, put under arrest, and all but a few of 
old-fashioned resistance to unlawful author- 
| ity, which their conduct will exhibit. 

rendered specially edifying by the exceed. | 
ingly moral sentiments with which they were | 


the guests marched off to the station-house. 
The particulars given by the reporters were 


garnished and adorned, but we found no de- 
scription of the affair wherein the writer 
doubted the legality of the proceeding. It 
cannot be questioned that these “ concert- 
saloons,” as they are called, are as immoral 
and vicious as the most glowing imaginations 
of the reporters have painted them. Under 
cover of a musical entertainment, they prac- 
tise things which the reserve of a respectable 
journal forbids us even to mention. They 
ought to be suppressed. But then they 
ought to be suppressed by lawful authority, 
ina legal manner. If they are illegal—and 
recent legislative enactments, it is generally 
understood, make them so—how is it that we 
find the proprietors conducting them openly, 
without the slightest reservation or conceal- 
ment, week after week, and month after 
month, entirely undisturbed by the police? 
If they are illegal, how is it that the police- 
officer passes them hourly on his beat for half 
& year, and never even utters a protest, much 
less makes an arrest? Clearly, if the sup- 
position of illegality be correct, the police 
are guilty of flagrant neglect of duty, and 
some competent power should step in to 








bring them to punishment therefor. But, 
if the concert-saloons are not amenable to 
known law, if they violate no statute and no 
city ordinances, how is it that the police may 
make organized descents upon them—may, 
at their capricious pleasure, drag off their 
inmates to prison? Do they proceed upon 
warrants? Who issues the warrants? Have 
we law and rightfully organized authority in 
New York, or are we subject to the whims, 
passions, caprices, and personal decrees of 
our rulers? If the police, without authority, 
may enter a bad man’s house, they may enter 
a good one’s; if they may arrest and im- 
prison A without legal warrant, they may in- 
dulge in a similar stretch of authority with 
the rest of the alphabet. In any way that it 
may be viewed, these “ raids ” upon suspected 
places are infamous —infamous because, if 
illegal, their existence at all is by the con- 
nivance of the “ guardians of the peace,” as 
we term our uniformed rulers, and, specially 
infamous if not illegal, the police, presuming 
upon their power to intimidate, arbitrarily 
suppress them. If we have any regard for 
the authority and sanctity of law, and for 
the security of individual liberty, we must 
see to it that these “raids” end at once and 
forever. And, if some of the chance guests 
at these places who are so often unceremo- 
niously dragged off under capture, would, in- 
stead of pusillanimously whining out their 
excuses, or surreptitiously trying to escape, 
boldly accept their position, and legally test 
the right to make arrests under such circum- 
stances, we will neglect to inquire the mo- 
tives that led them into a place of disrepute, 
in open admiration of the public spirit, the 


—— The reassembling of the French 
| Chamber has been signalized by party colli- 
sions which show that the summer vacation 
has cooled the temper neither of M. Thiers 


himself nor of the deputies in general. The 
veteran president’s message, in which he de- 
clared the republic to be the established form 
of government, gave instant offence to the 
monarchical majority, composed of the Right 
and Right Centre ; and, upon a vote of confi- 
dence in the executive, a large portion of 
that party abstained from voting at all, thus 
tacitly betraying their purpose no longer to 
yield a willing support to M. Thiers. This 
produced a crisis, further threats of resigna- 
tion on the part of M. Thiers, and a state of 
conflict and suspense, the issue of which, as 
we write, cannot be foreseen, and is not even 
foreshadowed. Ever since M. Thiers became 
president there has been a constant conflict 
on the part of the two antagonistic elements 
in the Chamber—monarchical and republican 
—to control his administration ; and, up to 
the close of last summer’s session, the former 
do not seem to have despaired of winning 
him to an espousal of their cause. 
whole tendency of events since has rendered 


But the . 





it more clear that France is becoming de- 
cidedly republican in feeling, and the presi- 
dent responded to what he thought prevailing 
public opinion by adhering to his alliance 
with the republicans. The legislative ma- 
jority, which is monarchical, moderate, or ex- 
treme, will hardly venture to make a direct 
attempt to set up the throne in the face of 
the evident will of France; the most that 
they can do is either to compel the executive 
to be conservative if possible, or to substi- 
tute a complaint for a contumacious presi- 
dent. An open breach between the president 
and the dominant party must result in a state 
of things quite as disastrous as would be a 
dissolution of the Assembly and a new elec- 
tion; but such a prospect, which would re- 
sult in depriving the monarchists of power 
by the return of a republican majority, is the 
main check which M. Thiers has had upon 
the Right for the past year. As a fact, the 
present Assembly is usurping rights and 
powers which never were confided to it, as it 
was only elected to conclude a peace with 
Germany. Yet a new election would be a 
misfortune at this time, would perhaps throw 
the country into disorder, and might not im- 
possibly precipitate civil war. The real pow- 
er, after all, resides in the army, a large por- 
tion of which has for some time been massed 
about Paris, and, under the command of so 
tried a patriot and cool-headed a soldier as 
MacMahon, the action of the army, in a case 
of emergency, would be determined by the 
need of the country at the moment. 


A “thrilling” account of the pun- 
ishment of a garroter, at Newgate, by the ap- 
plication of the “cat,” has created an excited 
discussion in the London papers, and once 
more reopened the whole question of cor- 
poral castigation. The harrowing details de- 
scribed elicited the indignant remonstrances 
of Mr. P. A. Taylor, M. P., who wrote a letter 
condemning the custom in the strongest 
terms. For some years the application of 
the cat has been confined to what are regard- 
ed as the peculiarly cowardly crimes of gar- 
roting and highway robbery; but Mr. Taylor 
thinks the time has come for dispensing alto- 
gether with personal castigation. On the 
other hand, several of the London papers not 
only defend the cat, but urge that this mode 
of punishment should be extended to those 
who commit assaults upon women and chil- 
dren. It must be confessed that if any of- 
fence deserves the cat as being cowardly, it 
is this ; but the whole question is a perplex- 
ing one, there being a formidable array of 
arguments on either side. The tendency of 
the age is toward a greater lenzency in the“ 
treatment of criminals; the object of pun- 
ishment is agreed to be not revenge or retalia- 
tion, but protection to society and the refor- 
mation of the criminal himself. Per contra, 
it is certain that the prospect of the cat is 
a very strong deterrent to the would-be gar- 
roter; he dreads it, say the English authori- 
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ties, more than he does transportation, only 
less than he does the gallows. Perhaps some 
of the grimly-humorous, old-fashioned Ger- 
man punishments might be substituted for 
the cat, for ridicule is as much feared by most 
men as corporeal stripes. In Hesse, a wom- 
an who beat her husband was forced to ride 
on a donkey backward, the donkey being led 
through the streets by the husband; hen- 
pecked husbands used to be punished for 
their weakness by having the roof removed 
from their houses; scolding wives had a 
“shameful stone” hung about their necks, 
the stone being bottle-shaped ; and libellers 
and slanderers in Hamburg were forced to 
stand on a block and strike themselves on 
the mouth three times as a token of repent- 
ance. 





MINOR MATTERS AND THINGS. 


A correspondent, from abroad, 
writes that Rhoda Broughton, author of 
“ Good-bye, Sweetheart! ” and other romances 
with strange titles, is young, pretty, fascinat- 
ing, and rather wild, Every reader of her brill- 
iant and audacious novels will be relieved by 
this description, for the boldness and perverse 
defiance of convention that characterize her 
literary performances have led many, even of 
those who admired their literary fresiness, to 
imagine the author some woman of coarse 
and masculine attributes. But what a pict- 
ure the correspondent’s description calls up! 
We can see the wilful beauty tossing her 
saucy head, and curling her pretty but de- 
fiant lip at all the set axioms and starched 
proprieties of goody people. Her plucky lit- 
tle heart is a trifle wicked, no doubt, and 
takes a reprehensible zest in the racy per- 
versities of human nature; but the wicked- 
ness is obviously all on the surface—it is an 
open trifling with fire-arms, the dangerous 
character of which is not understood. It is 
the nature of fresh and free girlhood to be 
wilful and passionate, to boldly strike into 
fields that wiser and more cautious age fears 
or avoids; and, if a bright young spirit 
taust send into the world its effusions, it is 
far better they should be the honest expres- 
sions of impetuous nature than the studied 
and often dishonest reflections of other peo- 
ple’s views of things. And it cannot be too 
much enforced that fast and open “ coarse- 
ness,” of which Miss Broughton is accused, 
is often only evidence of a simple and honest 
nature, while studied phrases and affected 
modesty suggest a host of suspicions. Miss 
Broughton, it is said, wrote “ Cometh up asa 
Flower” when only sixteen years of age. If 
this is true, her genius is remarkably preco- 
cious. She is the daughter of a Devonshire 
clergyman. 

In speaking of the sufferers by 
the Boston fire, the Globe of that city re- 
marks that few of those who suffered “ by 
the fire are in a position to be helped. They 





may require assistance far more than the 
very poor; they may have lost the means to 
live as they must live; they may be deprived 
of necessary income; they may be absolutely 
unable to make both ends meet; and yet 
they cannot accept charity in any form; they 
must keep up appearances ; they must prac- 
tise that close economy which grinds the very 
life out of a man, and which the necessity of 
concealment renders more bitter.” The truth 
of these statements every one will concede. 
The extent of suffering which a calamity like 
that of the Boston or Chicago fire causes can 
never be fully measured, and some of the 
keenest distress it inflicts never comes to the 
light of day. The great body of the recog- 
nized poor have the advantage of living in 
open poverty. They may, without discredit, 
receive assistance in time of misfortune, 
and they have no artificial state to maintain. 
Although philosophers condemn the spirit 
which seeks to keep up appearances, yet this 
desire is as powerfully incumbent upon per- 
sons of culture and social antecedents as any 
principle or sentiment in the world. And peo- 
ple live for their sentiments—not for the ne- 
cessities of being, but for those things that 
birth, education, position, and habit, render 
the essence and soul of life. The Boston 
sufferers are not of a class who can appeal 
for public aid, and vet when it is remembered 
that many a family, always living hitherto in 
graceful ease and affluence, must take up the 
hard burden of poverty; that many women 
and many aged people, happy in the supposed 
security of their little income, are suddenly 
impoverished, and are yet absolutely unable 
to obtain or earn the wherewithal to live— 
when these facts are recalled, the imagination 
supplies a picture of the large suffering which 
never is revealed, and which public charity 
can never reach. 

It is getting to be the “thing” 
among the greater storekeepers not to have 
display-windows. If this aristocratic notion, 
which originated with Mr. Stewart, is carried 
out generally, it will deprive our streets of 
half their cheer, brilliancy, and attractive- 
ness. In the way of shop-windows, Broad- 
way scarcely equals Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, where a few recently-erected struct- 
ures give the promenader superb window- 
pictures. The new fronts are of white mar- 
ble, tke height of the first story considerably 
above that of any in our Broadway buildings, 
and the huge windows are one vast, unbroken 
sheet of piate-glass, within which are grouped 
articles of beauty that bewilder and yet de- 
light the eye. Itis odd that architects and 
builders of one city so rarely take a hint 
from those of another. There are excel- 
lent things in every leading city which Now 
York might advantageously borrow, and good 
things here, we trust, that might be as 
successfully copied by our neighbors. The 
Broadway retailer ought to go to Phila- 
delphia and take a lesson in brilliant shop- 
fronts. 





A Western journal gave, a short 
time since, a few good hints as to etiquette 
in street-cars. We reproduce a few of the 
hints from recollection, but have only our 
own terms in which to express them, while 
we venture a few points, in addition, of our 
own. We hope those who desire to attain ex. 
cellence in public deportment will study them 
well : 

1. Be sure, in the summer-time, to smoke 
on the front platform. From this “ point of 
*vantage ” the smoke of your cigar will circle 
in graceful wreaths through the open windows 
into the car, and fill the atmosphere with 
that aromatic odor which ladies so much de- 
light in. 

2. If not smoking on the front platform, 
don’t fail to occupy the rear platform. The 
fact of obstructing the ingress and egress 
need not deter you, because it is so pleasant 
to compel people to squeeze between your 
manly form and the manly form of somebody 
else; and this necessity is so specially de. 
lightful to ladies travelling in these vehicles, 

3. But, if you are a very large man, if 
your shoulders are broad, and your abdomen 
excessively protuberant, be sure and stand 
in the rear door-way. The success of this 
movement is certain to be complete. Nobody 
can possibly get out. No one can possibly 
get in. You may thus leisurely and tranquil- 
ly create the maximum of discomfort that 
lies in your power to inflict. 

4. When you want to crowd into a seat, 
never request those already seated to endeavor 
to give you room. This would be an aris- 
tocratic waste of breath. Silently thrust 
people aside and take possession. Always 
act upon the principle that people prefer to 
be pushed, shoved, crowded, thrust right or 
left, than to be quietly asked to move. 

5. When you are seated, don’t fail to cross 
your legs and thrust your feet. out across the 
passage-way. If you trip up men and em; 
barrass ladies, you only assert that demo- 
cratic independence which to maintain ani- 
mates the bosom of every freeman. 

These few lessons will suffice the earnest 
student for the present. We might append 
a few directions to ladies, but let us attempt 
to acquire an elegant and well-bred manner 
for ourselves before seeking to instruct 
others. 

One of the signs of the times, and 
a most promising one if the project be carried 
out, is a proposed reformation in costume by 
the women of Italy. If we may trust the 
reports, a determined crusade against foreign 
fashions is contemplated by some of the most 
prominent ladies of Rome and of Florence, 
who have become heartily tired of the tyran 
ny of the Parisian modistes, and who believe 
in the thorough regeneration of Italy, socially 
as well as politically. It is said that a com- 
mittee of artists and of ladies are to decide 
upon the national costume, which is to super- 
sede the French abominations, and that their 
inspiration is to be derived from the study 
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of the most graceful of the antique garments 
pictured by Italy’s famous painters. The se- 
lection once made, every effort will be tried 
to secure its universal adoption. Among 
other means to this end, a monthly magazine 
will advocate it strenuously, and many ladies, 
who are authorities in the social world, will 
give it their countenance, and make it “the 
fashion.” Parisians will smile, of course, at 
the absurdity of the attempt of any people 
within the bounds of civilization to throw off 
the chains so long imposed by them, but we 
hope that the ladies will persevere in their 
efforts, and produce a costume which shall 
become as characteristic of regenerated Italy 
as the flowing robes of their ancestors were 
of the “ mistress of the world.” We heartily 
wish them success in their patriotic under- 
taking, and trust that the reformation, if suc- 
cessful, may spread to other lands. 

An American gentleman, residing 
in Europe, speaks, in a private letter ‘to a 
friend here, of several bad habits prevailing 
among his travelling countrymen. First, he 
calls attention to their ostentatious manner 
of spending money, known abroad as “ the 
petroleum style;” next, to their j-stly-ac- 
quired reputation for fawning about courts, 
and counts and other titled gentry. This 
was shockingly exhibited in Paris, where the 
toadyism of Americans at the Napoleoric 
court was a source of shame to our more sen- 
sible people, who felt disgraced by the con- 
duct of their countrymen. To refer to some 
minor matters, although they are not so small 
as they seem, our English cousins complain 
of the annoyance caused by a certain lack of 
tact and thoughtfulness on the part of our 
people, such as failing to reply to a dinner- 
invitation, or, if they happen to be sufficiently 
well bred to do so, that they are so careless in 
understanding the importance of being exact 
in addressing their note, that the chances are 
five to one that it fails to reach its destination. 
Unless the host is informed as to what are 
known as “ American manners,”’ he presumes 
that the recipients of his invitation have left 
town for Paris, when lo! they appear on the 
day named at dinner-time, when no prepara- 


tions have been made, and perhaps other en- | 


gagements entered into. Then, too, it is 
often truly charged against our countrymen 
that they are careless in the matter of coats, 
and often appear at dinner and evening parties 
without being in full dress. All these may 
appear to be little things, but they are not so 
considered by English society. The phrase 
“ American manners ” arises from the failure 
to sufficiently appreciate the importance of 
the habits of good society, which have their 
raison d’étre, and a wise man will observe 
them, or else a lack of that consideration for 
even the slight convenience of others which 
made the old definition of a gentleman as 
“one who is benevolent in small things.” 

It is an old saying that an actress, 
to effectively render the part of Juliet, must 
have the face of sixteen and the experience 





of sixty. Many of the old play-goers confess 
that even a long experience has not given 
them one personation of this character to 
their satisfaction. Those whose recollections 
extend back to the time when Fanny Kemble 
appeared in this part have, no doubt, a differ- 
ent story to tell; but, since that period, we 
can recall no actress who has given the pas- 
sionate and beautiful Italian such a persona- 
tion as to awaken enthusiasm, or to identify 
her name with the character. An English 
actress, Miss Neilson, has recently come to 
us with a London reputation won specially by 
her personation of Juliet, and is now playing 
at Booth’s Theatre. She is young, though 
scarcely with a face of sixteen, and she is al- 
most beautiful enough to satisfy an exacting 
ideal. Wecannot call her rendition an intel- 
lectual one, nor is her art of the highest 
quality, nor is her taste always faultless, nor 
has she escaped some bad mannerisms of 
the stage ; and yet she is very charming. She 
looks and acts better than she reads. With 
a voice that is full of music, she yet often in- 
dulges in a strained, syllabic, stilted decla- 
mation that is neither artistic nor natural— 
if there be any distinction between these two 
things; but, even while thus offending, some 
flash of action, some concentration of expres- 
sion, some outburst of genuine dramatic ge- 
nius, transfigures her face and form, and for 
a@ moment makes her almost great. In the 
softer scenes she is very charming, womanly, 
gentle, radiant, giving us a picture of such a 
woman that might well fire the susceptible 
heart of Romeo. The balcony-scene was a 
delicious picture ; arch, graceful, passionate, 
not always exhibiting a knowledge of all the 
resources of the text, but nevertheless full of 
beauties. 

Mr. Edwin Forrest has appeared 
asareader. Everybody who has been able 
to dissociate the actor from the reader, has 
noted the uncommon beauty with which Mr. 
Forrest delivers many poetical passages, and, 
no doubt, it has often occurred to his admirers 
that, as a public reader, he would achieve a 
success. The test has been made, and, for 
various reasons, without so happy a result as 
might justly have been anticipated. Every 
diverse effort in art requires its own special 
training and preparation. Mr. Forrest gave, 
on the occasion of his first appearance, three 
acts of “ Hamlet.” The reading of the solil- 
oquies was perhaps perfect. The rich, mel- 
low voice of the veteran was of itself a rare 
charm, while the varying sentiments, emo- 
tions, and meditations, were expressed wita 
adequate and long-trained skill. But it can- 
not be claimed that any new light was throwo 
upon the character of Hamlet, or that Mr. 
Forrest gave us any thing in these passages 
but some well-studied specimens of elocu- 
tionary art. Other portions of the play were 
greatly slurred, the selections were tediously 
long, and hence the few striking episodes in 
the entertainment scarcely compensated for 
the weariness of the whole. And Mr. For- 





rest read, moreover, under every possible dis- 
advantage in his surroundings. The place 
was that fearfully bald Steinway Hall, where 
a wilderness of platform swallows up the 
lone speaker who ventures upon it. The 
reader sat at a table surmounted by two 
lamps, which ‘hid his features from two-thirds 
of his auditors, while his face, by the arrange- 
ment of the lights, was in shadow to every- 
body. If Mr. Forrest would read only the 
prineipal scenes of a play, select a smaller 
room, have the lamps so adjusted that the 
light would fall upon his figure, he would 
give us an entertainment that, while eminent- 
ly instructive, would have those conditions 
of agreeableness necessary to the full enjoy- 
ment of a lecture or public reading. 

The perishable character of even 
the hardest stone when subjected to intense 
heat, as illustrated in both the Chicago and 
Boston fires, has brought brick to the front 
as a valuable building material. We think 
this fact is scarcely to be regretted, for, right- 
ly employed, brick may give us beautiful and 
picturesque structures, and, with stone trim- 
mings, the effect is often exceedingly rich, as 
any one in New York may verify by observ- 
ing the noble pile in Twenty-seventh Street, 
extending from Fifth Avenue to Broadway, 
known as the Stevens House. The heavy 
stone trimmings, however, in this case con- 
tribute essentially to the beauty of the struct- 
ure, and the question arises whether an effect 
so notably picturesque could be secured by 
brick alone. No building, however good its 
material, can satisfy the eye without heavy 
projections, Light, and shadow, and har- 
moniously broken lines, are indispensable to 
artistic quality. Can this be obtained with- 
out the aid of stone? Our architects must 
answer, but we imagine it can be done. Or, 
even if stone were sparingly used, the fipe- 
proof quality of the brick would still pre- 
serve the building. Brick is much richer in 
effect when the lines between are painted in 
black instead of white. We hope to see 
some new developments in the use of this 
material for building. 

Our stubborn cousin across the 
water, who once saw nothing good in this 
“blarsted” country, has kindly consented 
of late to study our geography, and to be- 
stow on us an occasional commendatory note. 
John will still persist in hunting buffaloes on 
the prairies of Ohio and grizzly bears in the 
Alleghanies, but we must not expect him to 
familiarize himself all at once with our vast 
domain ; nor should we find fault with him 
if he does misplace now and then a mush- 
room town that has not yet found its proper 
position in the atlas. John is honest at 
heart, and is always ready to acknowledge 
the good points in his neighbor, when he be- 
comes satisfied that they are good points, and 
not shams. The past decade of years has 
opened his eyes to the relative national im- 
portance of his kinsmen, and he begins to 
discover qualities in them that he never rec- 
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ognized before. He realizes that there is 
something in them besides “ bigness;” that 
a country that boasts of sixty thousand miles 
of railway and of twice as many of tele- 
graph, which can feed its own people and 
the people of Europe combined, and which 
can muster a million of arfied volunteers 
at short notice to protect its rights, is a 
country to be respected. But John has 
lately made a new discovery—that his cous- 
ins have built up the “most astounding 
city of modern times.” London is “ enor- 
mously big, and that is all.” Rome is, in 
many respects, a more wonderful city than 
London, and Pekin is a “ marvellous metrop- 
olis ;”” but, for astonishing qualities, the palm 
must be awarded to New York. New York, 
says the London Telegraph, has become thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan, and may vie with Dub- 
lin or Cork, or with Hamburg or Berlin, in 
the numerical strength of its Irish and Ger- 
man denizens. ‘“ Yet its vast population is, 
perhaps, the least wonderful thing about the 
city. The really surprising feature of New 
York is its imperial character. It is not the 
capital of the Union; it is not even the man- 
ufacturing centre of the republic. It is the 
seat of no legislative body. It can scarcely 
boast of one splendid public building; yet 
for wealth and magnificence, for luxury and 
splendor, for elegance and refinement, it may 
rank as always equal, and in many respects 
as superior, to the most ancient and the most 
famous capitals of Europe.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


HE American Chemist for October repub- 

lishes from the Journal of the Society of Arts 
a lecture by Dr. Grace Calvert on “* Dyes and 
Dye-stuffs,’’ which, in addition to the value of 
information contained in the text, has its in- 
terest greatly enhanced by the introduction of 
a novel and remarkably attractive series of il- 
lustrations. The subject of this, the first lec- 
ture of a course, relates to madder as a red 
coloring substance. After a brief general and 
historic review, the writer enters into details, 
giving the methods by which different color- 
ing substances are obtained from madder and 
applied to fabrics. Alizarine, purpurine, sa- 
rancine, and various madder extracts, are fully 
described, and in each case the description is 
supplemented by a peculiarly attractive and 
practical illustration. It is these illustrations 
which will deservedly attract the attention of 
the reader. They consist in each instance, not 
of colored plates printed to resemble the dyed 
fabric, but portions of the fabric itself are 
pasted on to the page in the same manner as 
would be a photographic illustration. In this 
manner the reader is enabled to judge not only 
regarding the color of the dye, but also its 
stability and practical value, as these samples 
may be removed and submittted to the familiar 
test of washing, bleaching, etc. As these sam- 
ples were obtained from the superintendent of 
one of our largest print-works—the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.— they represent actual 
fabrics as there produced. The readers of the 
American Chemist may be congratulated on hav- 
ing placed before them, in so attractive a man- 
ner, information of so great interest and prac- 
tical value. 


| 


From the Signal-Office, at Washington, 
comes the announcement that the officers in 
charge of this most valued department of the 
civil service have recently made a highly-im- 
portant meteorological discovery, and one that 
can hardly be over-estimated in its interest to 
science, and service to agriculture and com- 
merce. By a careful comparison of the re- 
ports, as received from the signal-stations lo- 
cated on or near the Pacific coast, it appears 
that, on the 12th of November, an atmospheric 
wave, similar to that which makes its annual 


| appearance on the coast of England and West- 





ern Europe, began to break over the shores 
of Oregon and British Columbia. By the 
evening of the 13th it had spread over nearly 
all the Pacific States and Territories, and at 
midnight was passing through the gorges of 
the Rocky Mountains, descending, in turn, 
upon Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, and the 
Indian Territory. On Friday, the 15th, its 
eastern limit marked a course from Washing- 
ton Territory on the north to the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley on the south. Should this wave 
of air, which in the date and method of its 
approach so closely resembles the English one, 
continue, like that, in a series of successive 
undulations for several months, its presence 
will serve to account for our American winter 
storms, showing that they have their origin in 
the Rocky Mountains, where the moist air from 
the coast encounters and is condensed by the 
cold, dry atmosphere of the mountain-sum- 
mits, the result being those overwhelming 
snow-storms that are the dread of the pioneer 
and Western traveller. 


The Swedish exploring expedition which 
returned from the North during the last year 
brought home from Greenland a number of 
meteorites of remarkable size. They are de- 
scribed as being the chief masses of an enor- 
mous meteoric fall, which probabl; occurred 
during the Miocene period, and extended over 
an area of two hundred English miles, em- 
bracing, not only that region occupied by the 
Greenland basalt, but a country composed of 
granite and gneiss. Within an area of five 
hundred and forty square feet, in the neigh- 
borhood of Ovifak, were found sixteen meteor- 
ites, ranging in weight from six to fifty thou- 
sand Swedish pounds. The three largest have 
the following diameters respectively: 6.4 by 
5.4 inches, 4.1 by 3.8 inches, and 3.2 by 2.7 
inches. In addition to the meteorites proper, 
which in the aggregate weighed over eight 
thousand Swedish pounds, nearly ene hun- 
dred pounds of Jenticular-shaped fragments 
of‘iron, from three to four inches in thickness, 
were taken from the basaltic dike near by. 
All of these masses contain nickel and car- 
bon in combination with iron, the main con- 
stituent. 


The French scientist, M. Caroms, having 
lately conducted a series of experimental tests 
to determine the effects of cold or frost upon 
iron and steel bars and rails, expresses the 
opinion that good iron, properly formed, is not 
affected by cold, but that iron of bad form or 
faulty nature is affected by it, and rendered 
perceptibly more brittle. In answer to the fact 
that even the best of rails do break oftener in 
cold weather—a fact too clearly demonstrated 
to admit of a question—M. Caroms suggests a 
cause that commends itself to our common- 
sense. ‘ Most railroads,” he states, “‘ are far 
more elastic in summer than in winter, owing 
to the increased hardness of the ground and 
ties in winter. If a rail is raised above the 
grade-lines by a tie which has been elevated 
by the action of the weather upon the road- 


| bed, and alocomotive strikes it with a blow of 





twenty-five tons at a point where it must find 
a bearing, the natural effect of the blow would 
be to break the rail, whether there be frost in it 
or not; so it is evident that the great rigidity 
given to roads in cold weather is a better 
reason for breaks than mere frost.” 


M. Kletzinsky, a Viennese professor, in the 
course of certain investigations relating to the 
spread of contagious diseases, made the fol- 
lowing ingenious experiment, the simplicity of 
which is only equalled by the important nature 
of the results obtained: Noticing that persons 
sick with the small-pox were often visited by 
flies, he placed, near an open window of the 
hospital, a saucer filled with glycerine. At- 
tracted by this sweet substance, the flies gath- 
ered about it and were caught like birds with 
glue. In their endeavors to free themselves, 
all the foreign matter which had adhered to 
them was left in the glycerine, which was at 
once carefully examined under the microscope. 
Here it was discovered that the glycerine, 
which, when placed in the saucer was chemi- 
cally pure, was now full of strange cells, very 
similar to those seen on persons attacked with 
small-pox, but never found upon the fly. This 
discovery would seem to prove conclusively 
that flies are not only filthy in their nature and 
tastes, but can be a very dangerous means of 
spreading contagious disease. 


Messrs. Macpherson, Willard & Co., of 
Bordentown, N. J., have recently completed a 
series of practical tests conducted with a view 
of determining the relative tensile strength of 
steel and wrought-iron beams and shafting. 
The results of these investigations seem to jus- 
tify the conclusion that for heavy work wrought- 
iron compares favorably and even excels steel 
in strength and toughness. Thirty-two iron 
shafts, about forty feet long, and weighing two 
tons each, were tested with a strain of three 
hundred tons without stretching a_hair’s- 
breadth. When several steel shafts were sub- 
mitted to a like test, they snapped under even 
less strains than those which the iron stood 
perfectly. These results seem also to accord 
with a more practical test made two years ago 
on the Camden and Amboy Railroad boat Red 
Jacket. As this vessel has two screws, an iron 
shaft was fitted to one, and one of steel to the 
other, both being of equal size and submitted 
to the same force; the steel shaft, however, 
twisted off in a week, while the iron one, with 
a companion, has been running ever since. 


From a paper on the occurrence of native 
sulphuric acid in Eastern Texas, by J. U. 
Mallet, Ph. D., we learn that, not far from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and within twenty-five or 
thirty miles to the westward of the Neches 
River, there exist numerous small drainage- 
wells ard shallow pools of water, strongly 
sour to the taste, this sourness being due to 
the presence of free sulphuric acid, which is 
accompanied by various salts, especially alumi- 
num and iron sulphates. At most of these 
points gases are continually escaping, mainly 
hydrogen, sulphide, and marsh gas, the bubbles 
burning readily on the application of a light. 
At the bottom of one ofthese ponds, known 
as Sour Lake, an earthy crust had been formed, 
in which free sulphur was observable. A thick, 
tarry variety of petroleum is also found oozing 
from the surrounding soil. The writer regards 
the occurrence together, in this region, of com- 
bustible gases, petroluum, sulphur, sulphuric 
acid, and gypsum, as of great interest in its 
relation to the mineral history of native sul- 
phur. 


Referring to the manufacture of submarine 
telegraph-cables, the San Francisco Bulletin 
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states that the Electrical Construction Com- 
pany have completed the first section of sub- 
marine cable constructed on the coast. It is 
intended for the Government of British Colum- 
bia, to be laid across Rosario Straits, connect- 
ing Victoria with the main-land. The cable is 
thirty-five thousand feet in length, and weighs 
about thirty thousand pounds. The conductor 
is composed of seven No. 20 copper wires of 
ninety-seven per cent. fineness. The dialec- 
tric consists of two coats of pure gutta-percha, 
9.82 of an inch in diameter, with intermediate 
eatings of Chatterton’s compound. The gut- 
ta-percha coil is served with two coats of ma- 
chine-banding, well tarred, and covered with 
a protecting armor of No. 9 galvanized iron 
wire, laid on spirally. 


The process by which the chemist is en- 
abled to burn the diamond consists in intro- 
ducing the stone, already heated to incandes- 
cence, into an atmosphere of oxygen. To ef- 
fect this, the operator, holding the gem in a 
loop of platinum wire, projects against it the 
powerful flame of the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe. 
By this means the stone is brought to a white 
heat, in which state it is quickly transferred to 
ajar containing oxygen. Active combustion at 
once begins, continuing until the last atom of 
earbon contained in the diamond is changed 
into carbonic atid, by its union with two atoms 
ofoxygen. Itis by measuring the amount of 
carbonic acid thus evolved, that the true char- 
acter of the diamond is determined, and its 
chemical identity to charcoal, graphite, and 
plumbago, established. 


Closely following the announcement that 
Queen Victoria had gracefully acknowledged 
the services of Mr. Stanley, the discoverer of 
Livingston, comes the news that Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, president of the Royal Geographi- 
eal Society, has declared in his opening lecture 
before that distinguished body, that the jour- 
ney of Mr. Stanley into the interior of Africa 
was a most important event, and that for the 
successful accomplishment of this great under- 
taking he deserves a medal from the Royal So- 
ciety. So at last the reward has come, and we 
only trust that the ‘‘plucky American” will 
receive with due modesty and appreciation this 
rather tardy recognition of his claims and ser- 
vices. 


A microscopic examination of the blood of 
persons afflicted with the measles and scarlet 
fever disclosed the presence of minute cell-like 
spores or fungi. The perspiration collected 
from these patients was also found to contain 
these peculiar and characteristic micrococci in 
abundance. Dr. Hallier, by whom these ob- 
servations were made, expresses the opinion 
that these fungi are not only the concomitants, 
but the true cause of these diseases, 


The centenary of Linneus’s death will be 
celebrated at Stockholm on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, 1873, when a statue of the Swedish natu- 
ralist will be unveiled. 





Home and Foreign Hotes. 


HE Gazette Musicale, of Paris, observes that 
few modern dramatic writers have afforded 
more matter for operatic librettos than Victor 


Hugo. ‘ Angelo” was made the subject of an 
opera by Mercadante; Matteo Salvi wrote an 
opera on “‘ Les Burgraves;” Verdi took his 
“Rigoletto” from ‘*Le Roi s’amuse,” and 
“Ernani” from the drama of the same name; 
the “ Lucrezia Borgia” of Donizetti is founded 
on “ Lucréce ;”” “Marie Tudor” was chosen 
by two composers, Pacini and a Russian, Kach- 
péroff; two operas have also been composed 
on “Marion de Lorme;” “Ruy Blas” has 





been adopted by five composers—Glover, Chi- 
aramonte, Benanzoni, Marchetti, and Prince 
Poniatowski ; “‘ La Esmeraldi” seems to have 
been the greatest favorite, as it has been 
adopted by no less than eight composers, the 
latest Campana. Victor Hugo has, without 
doubt, inspired more minds than any other 
man of this century, despite the sneers of those 
who see in his works only a tissue of exagger- 
ation and improbability. 


Few things are more curious than the suc- 
cess of authors in Germany. Schiller died so 
poor that his friends had to make a collection 
to pay his funeral expenses. Goethe left a 
large fortune. Humboldt, who had always 
moved in the most aristocratic circles of so- 
ciety, left very little money. Lessing’s for- 
tune, after his death, amounted to less than 
one hundred dollars; Wieland left what was 
considered at that time considerable money— 
that is to say, about five thousand dollars; 
while Jean Paul died as poor as a church- 
mouse, and Herder bequeathed to each of his 
daughters the sum of three hundred dollars. 
But now comes another tale: Carl Gutzkow 
received, until 1870, for his ‘‘ Knights of the 
Mind,” upward of eighteen thousand dollars ; 
Henry Laube is worth over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; Louisa Mihlbach has thus far 
received on her copyrights upward of seventy 
thousand dollars, and she refuses to write a 
new novel for less than two or three thousand 
dollars; Berthold Auerbach and Fritz Reuter 
live comfortably on the interest of their money ; 
and Spielhagen has an income of five thousand 
a year. 


The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in an ad- 
dress at the reception of Mr. Froude by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, — a pas- 
sage from ‘the Boston lecture,” delivered by 
Cotton Mather in 1698, which is of special in- 
terest at the present moment. After describ- 
ing the rapid growth of the town in despite of 
its frequent sufferings from famine and small- 
pox, Mather goes on as follows: ‘‘ Never was 
any town under the cope of heaven more liable 
to be laid in ashes, either through the careless- 
ness or the wickedness of them that sleep in it. 
That such a combustible heap of contiguous 
houses yet stands, it may be called a standing 
miracle. It is not because the watchman keeps 
the city ; perhaps there may be too much cause 
of reflection in that thing, and of inspection, 
too. lo, it is from thy watchful protection, O 
thou keeper of Boston, who neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. Ten times,” he continues, “ has 
the fire made notable ruins among us, and our 
good servant been almost our master; but the 
ruins have mostly and quickly been rebuilt.” 


of Rome became a seat of 
government, it has, like Berlin, greatly in- 
creased in population, and the demand for 
houses necessitates the formation of entire 
new streets. In the excavations and levellings 
now being made for these new improvements, 
the most interesting discoveries have been 
made. Not a seweris dug nor foundation laid 
without the workman’s | ae coming upon rare 
objects of art or the débris of monuments ; 
among these are mosaic pavements, tombs, 
marble and bronze statues, inscriptions, pil- 
lars, bass-reliefs, etc., the remains of ancient 
monuments, known and unknown, and an 
abundance of tools, medals, jewels, and other 
small articles. A better field could scarcely 
present itself just now to the study of the 
archeologist and antiquarian, for the history 
of old Rome is written in her soil, and every 
step upon it reminds the traveller of Byron’s 
fervid exclamation : ‘‘ Stop ! for you tread upon 
an empire’s dust!” 


Since the cit 


Tobacco has many things to answer for in 
this world. When left around loose it makes 
inquisitive children sick ; when it is burnt the 
smoke smelis badly and taints the clothes and 
the curtains. And now the Courant, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, records an additional evil of 
its use. Two young women were out walking 
one evening recently, arrayed in those gossa- 
mery garments so dear to a woman’s heart. 
By chance they met a young man who was 
smoking a cigar, from which a spark of fire 
was waited upon the summer wind to the flut- 
tering robe, the breeze fanned it to a flame, 
and, before the fire was extinguished, the 
young woman was severely burned. As a 
climax to this, an English journal reports that 





recently in Canterbury a woman’s dress caught 
fire from the ignited remnant of a cigar—tech- 
nically known as a ‘“‘stub’’—and, before help 
arrived, she was burned so severely that it was 
feared she would die. 


The estimated wealth of the most eminent 
writers of modern France, all of whom started 
in life almost without a farthing, is as follows: 
Victor Hugo, six hundred thousand francs; 
George Sand, nearly twice as much; Emile de 
Girardin, three and a half million francs; Fran- 
= Guizot, half a million frances; Adolphe 

hiers, one million francs; Alexandre Dumas, 
Jjils, four hundred thousand francs; Edmond 
About, two hundred and fifty thousand francs ; 
Alphonse Karr, one hundred thousand frances; 
Jules Janin, three-quarters of a million; Ed- 
ouard Laboulaye, one hundred thousand; Vic- 
torien Sardou, nalf a million franes ; Théophile 
Gautier died a millionnaire, and the widows of 
Scribe and Ponsard live in affluence. But the 
widow of the celebrated Proudhon has to eke 
out a precarious living as a washer-woman. As 
a whole, this exhibit of the success of French 
authors cannot be considered otherwise than 
creditable. 


A photographer in Berlin has been sent to 
the penitentiary for an ingenious fraud which 
he has practised on the aristocracy of that city 
for several months past. He pretended he 
could make photographs of gentlemen so life- 
like that their dogs would be able to recognize 
them. When these photographs were held u 
before the dogs of the owners, the dogs woul 
wag their tails, and lick the pictures. The 
other photographers of Berlin, who were una- 
ble to perform any thing similar, watched their 
colleague, and finally discovered his secret. It 
was a very simple proceeding. All he did was 
to cover the photographs of the gentlemen 
with a thin layer of lard, which the dogs, of 
course, smelled, and then licked off. 


Chicago is to have an immense Crystal 
Palace, in which an exposition is to be held 
during the rebuilding jubilee in October, 
1878. The size of the building, according to 
the plans which have been submitted, will be 
six hundred feet long by one hundred feet 
broad, with a central transept two hundred and 
fifty feet long. The height will be eighty feet, 
with a dome over the principal entrance over 
one hundred feet high. A floral garden will 
surround the building, and a portion of the in- 
terior will also be decorated with fountains, 
and fitted as a winter garden. 


It is announced that Bessemer’s plans for 
saving the travelling public from sea-sickness 
are finally matured. Two vessels are to be 
built to cross the English channel furnished 
with saloons and promenade-decks which will 
be kept steady by hydraulic apparatus even 
while the rest of the vessel is tossing at the 
mercy of the waves. Bessemer affirms that, in 
the roughest weather, the motion will not be 
greater than is felt in an ordinary railway- 
carriage. 

The Academy of Sciences and Belles-Let- 
tres, of Caen, has offered a prize of four thou- 
sand francs for a paper on “‘ The Part played 
by Leaves in Vegetation.” Naturesays what is 
wanted is an account of experiments and new 
facts calculated to clear up, invalidate, con- 
firm, or modify, doubtful points in the re- 
ceived theories. Papers must be sent in before 
December 81, 1875, addressed to M. Travers, 
secretary of the Academy of Caen. 


Three hundred and seventy-seven periodi- 
cals, including memoirs and proceedings of 
learned societies, are published in Russia. Of 
these two hundred and eighty-six are in Rus- 
sian, forty-one in Polish, thirty in German, 
six in French, four in Lettish, five in Estho- 
nian, two in Finnish, and three in Hebrew. 


Mr. Bergh will, no doubt, be pleased to 
learn that the Anti-cruelty Society of Paris is 
vigorously protesting against the treatment to 
which “learned” dogs are sfbjected. Their 
accomplishments, more especially that of dom- 
ino-playing, are, it is asserted, only attained 
after shamefully severe treatment. We can 
well believe it. 

One of the men engaged in the Census 


Corps in Paris last year (1871), collected him- 
self and received fram :- ecmrades, such in- 
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formation as enabled him to form a synoptical 
table of the maimed, blind, etc., in the French 
capital, from which it appears that there are 
1,450 hunchbacks, 1,100 persons with but one 
arm, 1,200 with but one leg, 150 culs-de-jatte, 50 
without noses, and 4,800 lind. To , 8,750, 
or x}x of the population of Paris. 


When Prince Napoleon was recently told, 
by a French policeman, that he must forth- 
with leave the territory of the republic, he 
said to the man: “* What, sir! you wear the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, and you can 
convey such a message to a Napoleon?” 
“Monsieur,” replied the officer, with cuttin 
politeness, ‘‘I received that cross for goo 
conduct at Sedan!” Prince Napoleon had 
nothing further to say. 


The managers of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of London have opened their courses of 
instruction in chemistry and botany to women, 
having rescinded the resolution passed ten 
years ago prohibiting the attendance of ladies 
at the classes. The course is the most com- 
plete of the kind in London, and women will 
now have an opportunity to prepare themselves 
thoroughly for drug-clerks. 


General Berg, the former military Governor 
of Poland, where he ruled with an iron hand, 
was assaulted in Berlin the other day by a 

oung Pole, whose mother he had caused to 
be flogged and sent to Siberia. The general 
defended himself bravely, but his assailant 
was too strong for him, and he was finally left 
lying senseless on the pavement. The police 
of Berlin tried to arrest the young Pole, but 
were unable to find him. 

The letters, papers, and manuscripts, of 
Prescott, the historian, were completely de- 
stroyed ‘by the Boston fire. During the ab- 
sence in Tasepe of the members of the family, 
into whose possession they had come, these 
valuables were stored “for safety” in one of 
the fine warehouses consumed by the tremen- 
dous conflagration. 


‘* Travellers,” says Xavier Marmier, “‘ fre- 
quently talk about the liberality of European 
princesses; but see what I have witnessed 
myself. The Queen of Denmark refuses to 
charities to those who do not belon 








































ive an 
fo her church. The Empress of Russia woul 
do any thing rather than give a cent to a needy 
Catholic. ‘The Empress of Austria equally 






abhors Protestants. It is only the Empress 
of Germany, and the Queens of Holland and 
Belgium, that act otherwise.” 


When the remains of Henry Heine, the il- 
sustrious German poct, were to be removed 
from the Parisian Pere-/a-Chaise to Hamburg, 
it was found that his skull had been taken 
from the coffin. The perpetrators of this out- 

have hitherto not been discovered. 
Heine’s relatives have offered a large reward 
for their detection. 

Davis and Saunders, the two Americans 
who robbed several of the imperial museums 
at St. Petersburg, and who were sentenced to 


















ten years’ imprisonment in the Ural Mines, 
made a desperate attempt to escape, but were 
unsuccessful, and were, in consequence, brand- 
ed and terribly flogged. 


The saloon-waiters in Rome have organized 
a society for intellectual apeowemans, and have 
invited Giuseppe Garibaldi to become their 
president. Garibaldi has accepted, and invidi- 
ous persons may say now that Garibaldi is a 
* head-waiter.”” 


The Crown-Prince of Sweden is a very 
sickly boy, and the general belief in Stockholm 
is that, at the death of the present King of 
Sweden, Scandinavia will be united again un- 
der the — of Frederick, now Crown-prince 
of Denmark. 


** Your Field-marshal Moltke,” said an en- 
thusiastic Englishman, recently, to a Prussian 
democrat, “tis very much like our Duke of 
Wellington.” ‘‘ Certainly,” was the answer, 
“he is just as stubborn a reactionist as the 
iron duke was.” 


A young lady of Philadelphia has invented 
an improvement in sewing-machines, which 
will adapt them to the manufacture of sails and 
other heavy goods, something heretofore im- 
possible. 


Froude says that the ablest of living natu- 
ralists is looking gravely to the courtship of 
moths and butterflies, to solve the problem of 
the origin of man, and prove his descent from 
an African baboon. 


The Prince of Wales has succeeded in 
shooting a bull at seventy yards, and the Eng- 
lish papers indulge in enthusiastic admiration, 
forso princely an act, to the extent of about the 
same number of yards of fine writing. 


The London 7Zimes thinks it would be a 
great relief to certain devotees if, besides 
grand musical services in the cathe there 
were others more suited to the sober and quiet 
ways of studious men. 


A fire occurrea in a house in Connecticut, 
recently, caused by atin oy acting as a concave 
mirror, which focused the sun’s rays on some 
— combustible material, and started it into 
a blaze. 


Alexandre Dumas says that it is a sign of 
true greatness for an author if his books can- 
not be translated into a foreign language. If 
that be true, his father, the celebrated novel- 
ist, cannot have been a great author. 


A journalist in Padua has been severely 
fined for saying that he never saw a more re- 
~~ tee man than King Victor Em- 
manuel. 


Amelia B,. Edwards, in a recent novel, talks 
of her hero “going backwards and forwards 
between the court-yard and vineyard like an 
overseer in a Massachusetts cotton-field !”’ 


President Thiers says that, since his old 
library has been so ruthlessly destroyed, he 





has hardly the heart to open a volume of his 
favorite authors. 


The Hon. Henry Loftus is about to com- 
mence proceedings against certain American 
newspapers, which printed alleged disclosures 
about his domestic troubles. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, it is said, is 
cogitating seriously whether or not it would 
be best for him to abdicate his crown in favor 
of his brother Henry. 


In Pesth, the other day, a youth of sixteen 
recited at an exhibition the Lord’s Prayer in 
twenty-two languages. 


There are now in Brussels two hundred 
German Jesuits, and the Liberals are agitating 
for their forcible expulsion. 


Prince Gortschakoff is rheumatic, but ex- 
et yy much relief from putting his aching 
imbs in very hot water. 


A fellow named Charles Latour has been 
arrested in Westphalia on a charge of having 
murdered his two grandfathers. 


Edmond About announces a new novel, en- 
titled “Le Martyr.” Is M. About himself the 
“ martyr ? ” 





Furs.—Ladies at this season naturally in- 
quire as to changes in fashions of furs. The 
most elegant and costly fur is now the Russian 
crown sable, which is very riok in color, the 
darker. colored having the preference, and 
brings all the way from five hundred to one 
thousand dollars aset. The Hudson Bay sa- 
ble is another beautiful variety, falling very 
little in price below the Russian. Seal-skin 
continues in fashionable favor; a full set, in- 
cluding sacque, can be purchased for eighty 
dollars, but the very best quality reach as 
high as three hundred. The Alaska, or black 
marten, is also much worn. The darker 
shades of mink are greatly liked, sets of muffs 
and boa varying from twenty to one hundred 
dollars. Fox furs are gaining a leading posi- 
tion, the silver variety being the most costly, 
but silver, blue, black, gray, and white, each 
has its admirers. But of furs there is almost 
no end, and hence for further particulars we 
refer to Messrs. Gunther & Son, whose splen- 
did ware-rooms in Broadway, opposite the St 
Nicholas, contain innumerable beautiful speci- 
mens. We must add a word in regard to style. 
The sacque is cut rather loose, and yet is fash- 
ioned to show the figure, opened on the sides 
and at the back, sleeves free and easy, but not 
ample in fulness ; quite long, and rather wider 
than the style of last winter. The muff is 
adorned with silk bows, and on the sides with 
fringe. 
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A large number of subscriptions expire with the closing number 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS, 
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of the year. Subscribers renewing are urged to send in their names 
before the expiration of their subscriptions, in order to avoid any in- 
terruption in the mailing of their numbers. 

Attention is requested to the Prospectus for 1873, printed in 
another place. APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is now enlarged, and gives a 
larger quantity and greater variety of standard literature than any 
periodical of its class in America. The editorial force of the JouRNAL 
has been strengthened. Numerous novelties are in preparation. 
Increased effort will be given to secure the best popular writers of 
the day. It is the determination of the Publishers to make APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL, in all particulars, a valuable and indispensable 


Household Magazine. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 








By Joun Evans, F.R.S. 1 vol., 8vo. With Two Plates and Four Hundred and 
Seventy-six Woodcuts. Price, $5.00. 


** A goodly volume of more than six hundred s, ill d by nearly as many 
excellent woodcuts, discoursing learnedly of nothing save stones and streams, and 
finding in them sermons of great and, to many readers, novel interest. It might 
have been supposed, when Mr. Evans had published his well-known work on the 
*Coins of the Ancient Britons,’ that he had gone back as far as possible in the his- 
tory of our land and nation ; but, in archzological as in other sciences, there 1s in the 
lowest known depth one lower still remaining to be fathomed; every chamber 
opened to the light discloses others lying beyond it. From a people who had no 
literature, or none of which they have bell emp trace beyond the rude characters in- 
scribed on their japan = Rdg he ny deg VT Fa 
sessed neither coins nor letters; people who have left us neither their sepulc 
nor their ashes, nor indeed any trace of their existence, save the rude triangular or 
sub-triangular fragments of worked stone which served them for tools or weapons ; 
and even these are usually found buried beneath the wreck and ruin, it may be, 
of continents or islands which have long since been worn and wasted away. The 
publication of this work is remarkable as an evidence of the quickened pace which 
characterizes scientific research in our days.” —Nature. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publisheis, New York. 
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